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a °° PART I. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
a> 


Ar?T. I1.—Extracts from an Address delivered before the 
Fairfield Agricultural Society; 6y WM. ELLIson ; 


[Furnished by that Society for publication in the Southern Agricultarist. ] 


* * * * * * * 


SoME say ‘‘it is useless for me to join Agricultural Societies ; 
I possess but little and know but little.” It does not, it is true, 
fall to the lot ofeyery man to be a learned, or to be a skilful and 
successful planter; but‘let no man suppose that because he 
is poor, unlearned and undistinguished, he cannot be useful. 
Every man may be useful in his sphere, and the hamblest in- 
dividga! in society, may have it in his power, by some useful 
hints, to give information, and by some accidental discovery, 
tecontribute to the public good. The inequalities of condition, 
the spirit of emulation, the varieties of capacity and grades 
of employment, and the demands of necessity, constitute the 
great momentum of civilized society. Take these away, and 
the affairs of the world would stagnate, and man would relapse 
into a state of barbarism. Such men, besides communicat- 
ing occasional useful hints, may receive in their turn mach 
valuable information from Agricultural Societies, and it is 
important that the small proprietors, as well as the common 
labourers, should be better informed. Ohe of the great ad- 
vantages arising from such institutions, consists fm a free com- 
munication of sentiments and observations, and they also con- 
tribute to lay the foundation of social habits and fraternity 
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of feeling. It seems to me, that iM this respect, there is a 
considerable change in the society of the middle@ountry in 
the lapse of twenty years. This may be mere notion on my 
part, and fhay arise from the influence of that prejudice so 
common among those who are past the season of youth; 
that the days when they were young, were better than those 
which have succeeded them. It.is natural to man to look 
back with pleasure to that joyous, brilliant, and elastic sea- 
son so flattering to life and all its prospects; and when we 
meet the friends and companions of our pers ee re-~ 
e cea 






calls the most pleasing associations; there is theff that gr 
pling of hearts, that grasping of hands, that assimilation’o 
sentiments and that attraction of sympathies and affections 
which bring into play the kindliest affd finest feelings of 
the human heart. oO 

Men may commence agricultural operations with little 
knowledge and less capital, and their labours with common 
industry and judgment may be crowned with success, in a 
new country and a fresh soil; but in an old country, they 
would be little better than the daily drudges of the field.— 
Agriculture, as a science, is not to be acquired in a day, 
and requires in all its details, as much experience and know- 
ledge as any other, cultivated by man. Every man of ob- 
servation knows, that the same process and practice will 
not succeed in every soil, and if we-but change our planta- 
tions, we must often change our managements. In the ap- 
plication of manures, judgment and experience are necessa- 
ry, to know in what manner and to what soils to apply themy 
so as to produce the greatest. and most certain resul To 
keep our lands in good heart, and produce good crops with 
the least expense, much may be done by a judicious rota- 
tion of crops. How many among the members present, 
(some of whom rank among the best planters in the district,) 
are possessed of this knowledge? Not one. We must 
endeavour to acquire as much of this knowledge as circum- 
stances will permit: we must pay more attention to these 
things, and aim at other objects, if we wish to do more than 
vegetate on the soil, or if we are not inclined to abandon 
the home of our fathers and the places of our birth, and re- 
move to other regions. All men think not alike,on such 
subjects, and it is right that they should not; but for my 
part, I prefer the. old country to the new. I take more plea- 
sure in the improved farm, the neat and comfortable dwell- 
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ink, witlyits surrounding conveniences, than in the log huts, 
rude enclo8ures, and make-shift contrivances of the new 
settlers or the poineer. I love to wander amidst high 
cultivation and improvement, and could linger with delight 
around the ancient monument and venerable mansion, hal- 
lowed by time, where [ could tread in the footsteps of de- 
parted worth. I am no great traveller, but | have seen a 
considerable portion of the surface of the Southern and 
* Western States, and little as we have to boast of, in the way 
improvement, I have seen no place that I should prefer 
bs upper parts of this State, for permanent habitation ; 
one capable, with proper improvement, of being a more in- 
terestifig region. ‘There are other regions more level and 
fertile, but I should ptefer walking on a clean, dry, firm soil, 
to. wading in water or tf€ading in mud. I should choose 
my home in the variegated landscape, with its extent of 
prospect, its*hill and valley, mountain and plain, where the 
features of nature are seew in their most inviting aspect, or 
boldest outline. My spirits become flat, as [ descend into 
the interminable level, or elevated as [ climb the hill or as- 
cend the mountain. 

I will now, gentlemen, direct your attention to’ the ob- 
jects which I think should principally engage your attention. 
The purposes of this Society are to improve the general 
management of our farms, to introduee new seeds and bet- 
ter varieties of grain; but the greatest object in view, is to 
encourage the culture of éther articles than Cotton, as ob- 
jects¥@f profit. .It must be apparent to every one of you, 
that We Cotton business is overdone, and cannot be long 
continued with much hope of profit, and without ultimate 
impoverishment to our lands. We have but to look 
around us every where to witness the desolating effects of 
the system heretofore pursued. If to this rapidly impover- 
ishing process we add the utter improbability that Cotton 
will ever again command encouraging prices, the evident ne- 
cessity of a partial change, at least, must be acknowledged 
by all. Flatter not yourselves that,a change of policy in 
relation to the Tariff, will contribute to raise the price of 
Cotton for any considerable length of time. If the duties 
on foreign goods were reduced below the Tariff of 1916, the 
spirit of speculation might create a temporary rise, and ex- 
cite delusive hopes; but six months experience weuld be 
snfiicient, if I am not deceived, to dispel the delusion. 
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na? 
Much might be said on this sabject, but it would “be 
foreign to an address like this, to enter into @ laboured 
discussion, and I shall dismiss it with but few more observa- 
tions. Sufficient time has elapsed, I should think, to con- 
vince the gfeat champions of the ‘American System,’ that by 
pushing it too far they have put it in danger, and instead of 
profit, have reaped disappointment and loss: and also to 
convince their ardent and zealous opponents, that the people _ 
of the South have felt less of injary than alarm. The fact © 
is, that the friends of the system should have been satisfi 
with moderate protection; to this the South yielded cn 
would have submitted? This might have been consiste 
with good policy, and proved successful, and any &tempt 
beyond it will probably always proveiidle and vain. A ‘to- 
tal abandonment of the protectivé system is not to be ex- 
pected, nor do I think desired; and if there be any 
who wish ity and conld effect it, they would Bring on the 
country more of embarrassment than they are probably 
aware. ‘I'he destruction of the home market, would deprive 
us of customers for a large amount of our Cotton, and put 
an end to the competition between the American and Euro- 
pean purchasers; and they have’now in Europe more than, 
they can manufacture and sell to advantage. Connect with 
these considerations the fact, that there is, perhaps, in Brazil 
alone, a tract as large as the original United States ; capa- 
ble for the most part of producing Cotton; said to possess a 
more congenial soil and climate, where the Cotton culture 
is rapidly extending, and where slaves, as it is allegedjimay 
be bought much cheaper than here: and what prospect is 
there of a future,rise in the price of that article? We must 
add to this, likewise, the quantity produced, and probably 
the increase in other parts of the world. Another fact 
seems to have been forgotten or overlooked by the Cotton- 
planters, in their opposition to the protective system ; thiat 
the duty on imported Sugar, operates as an indirect bounty 
in favour of Cotton. Every man who is tempted by the 
price of Sugar, to abandon the culture of Cotton, confers a 
benefit on those who continue. Withdraw this protection, 
and hundreds will be deterred from engaging in the Sugar- 
making business. If we hope, in fact, to retain, or even to 
obtain the command of the foreign market, we must excel 
others in the care with which’ we prepare our Cotton, and 
also afford to undersell them. Without this, none of the 
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flattering dreams of the remedial effects of a change of po- 
licy, will, in my opinion, ever be realized. I do rot believe 
that we would for any length of time be benefited by a fall 
in the price of foreign goods; for they are now as low as 
they can be afforded, allowing for the ordinary profits of 
trade, incidental expenses, and even a reasonable duty, 
without a correspondent fall in the price of theraw material. 
If they can, all the information I have received, and all my 
calculations are erroneous. In fact, my friends, every thing 

arns us to rouse our energies, and endeavour to avail our- 
Abives of the nataral advantages that our country affords, 
‘and they are not few. We kiow but litle of the agri¢ul- 
tural@nd mineral resources of this state, and even manu- 
facturing, should it prove a part of the paramount policy 
and business of the United States, we possess advantages 
which are but little known. 

During a visit to New-York, in the spring of 1827, from 
the inquiries I made, I became convinced that we were able 
to manufacture many articles, and undersell the Northern 
manufacturers. 1 endeavoured on my return to impress 
some of our capitalists with the same conviction, but f found 


%, them, for the most part, incredulous. I am*happy to learn 


- *that the Union Manufacturing Company are about to ppt to 
the test the correctness of my observations. 

After these general remarks, gentlemen, [ shall leave the 
particular objects, which should first engage our attention, to 
. the good sense of the Society; but I will merely observe, 

“th e cultivation of such articles as would afford the same 
profit on less land, would greatly benefit the country ; and 
that there are articles which will afford more profit, | am 
fully convinced. 

The few experiments made in the growing of Silk, have 
afforded very flattering results; and I am happy te find that 
the family of our late respected and amiable Judge Waties, 
and also, as I am informed, the family of Mr. Sumter, éur 
former worthy Minister to the Court of Brazil, have turned 
their attention to Silk, and have produced samples which, if 
I am rightly informed, will compete with any in the world. 

The culture of the Vine has likewise been attenipted by 
a few, and the results, although nat so decidedly encourag- 
ing, are by no means unpromising. 

I have long been of opinion that Indigo might be profita- 
bly made here, if we were to alter our modes of handling 
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and preparation; and it is not impossible that Indigo might 
be made in this State, that would equal the best produced 
in any other country. It is not improbable that Sugar, in 
particular soils, may’ be cultivated to profit in the middle 
country, and even further North. Such an opinion, I am 
informed, has been expressed by those whose judgment and 
experience are entitled to respect. ‘The Havana Tobacco 
may likewise be, probably, made to advantage here, and our 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Reuben Harrison has raised for his own 
use, for several years, what is called by some the ~ 
Tobacco, which has been about ten years, in this Staft 
and Virginia, and he says that he can diseover no change in 
the quality, since he has planted it. In fact, gentlemen, 
the field of enterprize and experiment is sufficiently ample 
to engage the attention of all, and if the advantages of na- 
ture be but seconded by the public spirit and energies of 
man, results may be produced in a few years, of which we 
have at present but a feeble conception. I do not think, 
gentlemen, that we should aim at’ first at scientific farming, 
for our funds are not sufficient, nor do I think the country 
is yet ripe for it; if.any thing is done in that way, we should 
look to general results, and not to partial manuring. 


y one knows that an acre of land may be made tor 


Fs a great deal by high culture and manuring ; but 
such processes, according to present habits, are much too 
tedious and expensive to be followed as a system in our ug- 
even and hilly country. I am convinced that many of the at- 
tempts to establish agricultural Societies, have failed be@amse 
they have directed too much of their attention to manuring 
small spots of ground, and other things which were not cal- 
culated for general practice : and, also, because the planters 
were reaping too much profit from the existing culture, to 
interest themselves much about any other. The times are 
changing, and we must change with them. The time is 
faSt approaching when science must be called in to the aid 
of labour, and old habits be exchanged for new. Planters of 
enterprize, capital and information, will lead the way, and 
point out the best methods of general improvement. I 
know, gentlemen, that I have been speaking to men, many 
or most of wham are capable of being my teachers in the 
practical business of Agriculture. I acknowledge myself to 
“4 be"but a novice, a mere apprentice in the trade, and am 

















































1830.] On the Study of Plants. ? 
willing to receive the advice of any one of more experience, 
and should be grateful to him for it. 

With these observations, gentlemen, I will now close with 
the hope, that what we do now and hereafter, may result 
« in promoting the happiness and prosperity of the State at 
large, and of this district in particular. 





Art. 1.—On the Study of, Plants ; by W. W. Hazzarp. 
To the Eprror of the Sournern AcricutTurist. c} 

Sometimes, Mr. Editor, in a leisure hour, or when driven 
from the business of.the field, or the pleasures of the chase, 
by an ardent sun, a sudden shower, or dusty wind, I occupy 
such time in making extracts and:remarks, to epitomize the 
information I meet with, so that it may the more easily be 
collected and laid up.in the mind, or referred to when re- 
quired. 

I have been amused and instructed by the contributions 
of many of your friends, and think all of us should act our 
part on this great stage of being, for the good, the insteuc- 
tion or amusement of mankind; however humble the Mart 
our destiny may allot to us, or the graduate of our capaci- 
tig The truth is, the most knowing man, in the course 
of the longest life, will always have much to learn, afid 
Ph st and best, much to improve. I read in Livy, says 
M gne, what an other man does not read: and Plutarch 
read there what I did not. Just so, the same man may read 
at fifty, what he did not read in the same book at twenty- 
five; or, in other words, we will be wise in proportion to 
the instruction we receive from others; because there is but 
two ways to improve mankind. First, by his own experi- 
ence, and next, by the experience of others. ° 

The basis of Agriculture, we all know, consists in a know- 
ledge of plants; yet a thorough knowledge of plants is sel- 
dom acquired, as it requires application, leisure and ample 
funds, or we may find ourselves a mendicant in the pursuit, 
and as far from its attainment as the infant’s innocent efforts 
were, to drain the ocean with a sea-shell. 

A superficial knowledge, then, is perhaps preferable to 
no knowledge at all ; for had the first planters pruned their 
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Cotton as it is treated in the Bahamas, a total failure must 
have ensued. Even when the fruits of agricultural know- 
ledge are cherished and ripened by the sun of encourage- 
ment, or the hat-beds of patronage, there is a bitter mixed 
up with their sweet, or a thorn springing up with their 
growth, in the disappointment our best conducted operations 
are too apt to meet with. 

But to wave metaphor, and forebode no evil, nothing 
can be more delightful than the acquisition of georgical in- 
formation, for few things are more productive_of pleasure 
and advantage than the cultivation of that knowledge which 
is essential 10 the successful practice of Agriculture. 

The pleasure, advantage and profifis so obvious, that to 
point them out (at least to the intelligent of mankind,) would 
almost be an insult to their undérstanding : the following 
extracts and remarks are, therefore, for the use of those who 
like myself, have neither leisure or means to investigate the 
more abstruse branches of this science. Most of us know that 
a perfect plant consists of the trunk, or stem, the root, the 
leaves, the supports, the flower and the fruit: but few of us 
know that the trunk is composed of six organic parts; the 
cuticle, (or epidermis,) the outward thing covering, answer- 
ingifo the skin of animals; the outer bark (or cortex,) which 
protects the plant from the effects of cold, and should not 
be cut or bruised, as it produces a disease in the Cotton- 
plant, known as the sore shin, which is inevitably fatal ; 
the inner bark (or liber;*) the alburnum, which is a softy 
white substance, situated between the inner bark the” 
wood, (or lignum ;) the compact fibrous substance, su nd- 
ing the pith, and lastly, the pith, (or medulla,) a soft white 
substance, in young plants very copious, but diminishes as 
the plant grows; the root, called ro¢ in Swedish, or roed in 
Danish, which absorbs such juices from the earth as are 
pabulous, and should be nourished with great care, and 
soiled with large flat beds: yet I have heard planters very 
dogmatical in the opinion, that the tap-root of Cotton was 


* The word liber, signifies the inner bark of a tree, on which the ancients 
wrote; and volumen was the manuscript rolled up: thus are our words li- 
brary and volume derived from plants; and papyrus, from which paper is 
derived, was the name of.a rush that grows on the borders of the Nile. and 
the inner rind of the stem was principally manufactured into paper at Alex- 
andria, and the city derived great riches from its exportation. This kind 
of paper was used in the days of Alexander the Great, and continued in use 
till about the 10th century, when paper made of Cotton was introduced. 
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unessential; but I think it will be advantageous to plant 
even the green Pea, ( Pisum Sativum, ) in a single trench, on 
a broad flat bed, in preference to the old method of two rows 
parallel to each other on a level, hard surface. 

The leaves of plants, like the skin of animals, are full of 
pores and fibres, or nerves, which serve both for respiration 
and the absorption of the dew, air, &c., thereby nourishing 
the plant, and contributing to its growth; for immerse the 
branches and leaves of a cotton-plant in a glass jar of wa- 
ter, with its roots in the air, and one will be surprized at the 
effects ; and I have known planters to bend down the tops 
of their Ceétton, and pull off the leaves, to make it open: 
but this was becaus® they were unacquainted with the im- 
portant function of nature’s leafy agents. 

The supports, (or fuilcra,) are external parts of plants, 
which are useful to support and defend them from enemies 
and injuries. ‘They are divided into seven kinds: tendrils, 
which are small strings not strong enough to stand alone, 
but support themselves by embracing some shrubs, as the 
Vine and Pea; floral leaves, which are small leaves placed 
near the flower to protect it; stipules, small leafy appen- 
dages situate on the sides, or below the leaf, to protect it 
when emerging from the bud, and should not be rubb@a off; 
the footstalks support the leaf, defend and convey nourish- 
ment to the bud, as the flower-stalks do to the flower and 
fruit—the arms is a term given to the offensive parts of 
plants, as thorns, prickles, stings, &c.; and, lastly, the 
pubes, a name applied to the defensive parts, such as the 
haify, woolly, or clammy substance common to certain 
plants, as in many in the orders of the class of Triandria. 

The flower of plants consists of seveu principal parts: the 
caylix, corolla, stamen, pistil, pericarp, or seed-vessel, seed, 
and recepticle ; the four firstbelong to the flower, the three 
last to the fruit. ‘The caylix, empalement, or flower-cup, 
is the green part situated immediately below the blossom, 
called the ruffle, about the cotton-blossom and pod; its 
chief use (for nature is no theorist,) is to enclose the flower 
with two or more leaves as in the rose, itis tubular in the cow- 
slip, and angular in the cotton-plant. The corolla, or flower, 
is composed of many leaves called petals. The stamens, 
or chives, from stamina, the first principles of any thing, 
and called, by the French, cive or chives; are composed of 
VOL. IIl.—NO. 2. 2 
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two parts, one long and thin, by which they are fastened to 
the bottom of the corolla, called the filament; the other 
thicker, placed at the top of the filament, called anthera, 
which opens when it is ripe, and discharges a yellowish 
dust, called pollen, or ferina, from its being like flour; 
and this dust falling on the stigma of the pistile, is the cause 
of complete fructification in all plants; the importance of 
preserving the flowers uninjured, must be apparent to every 
planter; nevertheless I have heard planters insist with a 
good deal of pertinacity, that to cut off the tassal of corn 
(the Zea Mays of botanists,) while the ear was filling, would 
improve the size of it. 

The pistils, or pointals of flowers, cémmonly appear in 
the centre of the corolla, like so many columns, from one 
to twelve in each flower, and consists of three parts: the 
germ, pedestal, or base of the pistil, contains the seeds not 
yet arrived at maturity; the style is the pillar or thread 
which supports the stigma; and the stigma is the highest 
part of the pistil. Numerous experiments have demon- 
strated the importance of the stigma and pistilla in the 
production of perfect seed. In fact, the ancients were aware 
of this in maturing the fruit of the palm tree, and those trees 
bearifg stamens only, were carefully planted among those 
that bore the pistils, and this precaution is necessary with 
the date tree. May not nature have intended the male 
cotton-plant for some such useful purpose, and might it not 
increase the quantity, hasten the maturity, and improve the 
quality of our cotton to let it alone? _—_ Isis, the wife of Osi- 
ris, king of Egypt, regarded not only as the inventor of the 
art of agriculture, but as the discoverer of the use of wheat 
and barley, planted them together; and Homer tells us— 


“The soil untill’d a ready harvest yields, 
‘Then wheat and barley wave in golden fields.” 


But to return from this digression, the pericarp seed- 
vessels, or covering of seeds, is the germ come to maturity ; 
of various shapes, globular as in the poppy, long as in the 
pod of the pea, pulpy in the plum, and pappillous in the 
melon. The receptacle, or base of plants, is that part 
which supports and connects the whole together. In some 
it is very conspicuous, particularly in the artichoke ; the 
whole of the lower part we eat, being the receptacle, as 
in umbilated plants, these send out towards the top from the 
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centre, a number of branches like the spokes of an um- 
brella, as in the carrot, parsnip, &c. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
W. W. HAZZARD. 





ArT. I[I.—Notices of some new varieties of Esculent Ve- 
getables; by Micnaet Fioy. 


NO. I. 


Mr. Editor,—I observe that you have allotted part of 
your valuable work to Horticultural information, and if it 
is not in my power to give much information in any other 
department of your work, I may be able to contribute my 
mite in bringing forward to notice some of the new kinds 
of esculent vegetables, or at any rate some of the more va- 
luable kinds not so generally cultivated as they ought to be ; 
having been a practical gardener and nurseryman for forty 
years ; together with my connexion with Horticultural So- 
cieties, both at home and abroad, may enable me occasion- 
ally to help in this particular with a miscellaneous page or 
two, as opportunity may occur, ifthe same would be accept- 
able to your readers. In doing this I shall not confine my- 
self to any rule or order, but ramble among the flowers, fruit, 
or vegetables, as circumstances occur ; and as new or rare 
and valuable articles present themselves. If it is admitted 
that the same soil and care will produce the superior kinds 
with the same facility as the inferior, we ought to direct our 
attention to the former, and exclude the latter; this consi- 
deration will be the motive and subject of this or any other 
communication I may send. 

Your notice last year of my description of the Bishop’ s 
Dwarf Prolific Pea hath been attended with benefit in 
bringing that valuable Pea into notice, although upon a 
fair trial with the forty-day Frame Pea, sowed the same 
day this year, the first crop was not so early as the forty 
day Pea, yet the crop was far more abundant, and a large 
piece that I had this season, when in blossom, was a most 
beautiful sight; (the Peas were planted in rows about three 
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inches apart in the row, and two feet from row to row,) the 

lants did not exceed one foot in heighth, but so completely 
full of blossoms down almost close to the ground, that at a 
little distance they appeared like strawberry-beds covered 
with blossoms; and they continued in bearing long aftergbe 
forty-day peas were over. On theywhole, this Pea inp 
on acquaintance, and will no doubt be a universal favourite, 
and by sowing them at different periods, say about a. week 
apart, a constant succession of green peas for the table may 
be obtained. They also stand the hot weather well, not 
being subject to the mildew, like many other kinds in sum- 
mer. While on the subject of Peas, I beg leave to call your 
attention to some other sorts which are worth noticing, al- 
though not so recently introduced, they are perhaps not so 
generally cultivated as their merits entitle them. 

The Knight's tall Honey, or Knight’s Marrowfat Peas ; 
so named, 1 presume, in honor cf the worthy president of 
the London Horticultural Society, but of this I am not sure ; 
however, it is the most delicious of all Peas in eating.— 
The Pea appears when dry, shrivelled and pithy, but very 

lump and fair when green. This is a late Pea, and while 
the Bishop’s Pea is a dwarf, this, on the contrary, is a giant ; 
frequently growing fourteen or sixteen feet high. The Peas 
ought to be sown in an open piece of land, in rows mode- 
rately thin, and the rows full five feet apart from row to 
row. ‘They must be stuck with good stout brushy sticks, 
firm in the ground; the brush ought at least to be six or eight 
feet high. They are a very plentiful bearer, continuing 
long to produce their rich sweet fruit, and stand the heat 
much better than any other of the marrowfat kinds. 

The Dwarf Imperial Pea, somewhat better known than 
the former, is, however, not so generally kuown but might 
be noticed; being a dwarf, and requiring no sticking, is a 
recommendation to it with many who have not the conve- 
niences of procuring sticks. It is a large blue, oblong or 
oval shaped Pea, not early, but a great bearer; will stand 
the heat of summer well, and if sown at the same time with 
the early Peas, will come in after the early crops are over. 
It is a very sweet good bearing Pea, and make a very fine 
mess if cooked with string beans. The peas should be sown 
in drills or rows, moderately thin; rows two and a half or 
three feet apart. 
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As you notice the planting of Potatoes in your Octo- 
ber number, but do not specify the kinds proper to be 
planted; and as Potatoes are an important article in the 
economy of life, which custom hath rendered almost indis- 
pe to our diet; and as there are a number of sorts, 
rl tc as different as there are sorts; I would beg 
leave'to call your attention to two sorts coming fast into 
general use about New-York, being so much superior in 
quality to the common Potatoe, that they fetch almost 
double the price for family use in our market. The sorts 
‘alladed to are—1st, The white Kidney, or Fovite Patatoe. 
This Potatoe is of moderate size, not perfectly round, but 
rather of an oval or kidney shape; cuts firm and white in the 
inside ; is raised for a ful! crop, and a good keeping Pota- 
toe, and fine eating; rather more waxy than the following 
kind, but preferred by some on that account. 

The second kind I allude to, is called the Pink-Eye 
Kidney Potatoe. ‘This kivd possesses all the fine qualities 
of the former; in shape much like it, but more generally 
oval shaped, though not universally so; having small! pink 
or rather purple eyes, and occasionally streaks of purple, 
especially the large ones ; cuts firm and white like the other ; 
is very floury and fine flavoured ; is planted as an early 
or late Potatoe. I have some reason to think that both 
these kinds of Potatoes originated in this country, but can- 
not be certain; however let that be as it may, they are two 
valuable kinds, and ought to be generally cultivated.— 
With regard to planting Potatoes, with us, generally, 
two modes are practiced—drills and hills. In the first 
mode, after the ground is well broken up, drills are 
struck out with a small one-horse plough, about two and 
a half feet apart; manure thrown along the drill, and the 
pieces containing one or more eyes dropped about six inches 
apart; after that, the earth filled over them with hoes; but 
as almost every body knows something about planting Po- 
tatoes, it would be unnecessary to say much about it. 






I remain, sir, your obed’t serv’t, 


MICHAEL FLOY. 


New-York Horticultural Establishment, } 
Broadway, near 12th-street, Oct. 24, 1529. 
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ArT. [V.—Account of an Experiment undertaken to ascer- 
tain the relative value of Corn for Seed, taken from stalks 
bearing one and two ears; by J.G. A. 


“‘ Anson County, (North-Carolina,) Nov. 


Dea: Sir,—As the selection of Seed-Corn appe be 
now under the consideration of your correspondents, I will 
cast in the little experience which I have in the matter. 

For some three or four years past, I have been in the ha- 
bit of selecting my Seed-Corn from stalks bearing two or 
more ears, and I think my Corn has become more produc- 
tive; 1%. @. every year there is an increased number of 
stalks bearing more than one ear. But in order to test 
satisfactorily the utility of the practice, I this year instituted 
an experiment on a small scale, and upon principles (so far 
as I know,) somewhat new. 

My seed for this experiment was taken from a stalk bear- 
ing five ears, on one primary pedicle, with four secondary 
ones springing from it; each bearing a small well-filled 
ear. The seed from one of these ears was planted at 
the usual time of planting here, say the Ist of April, in 
ten rows, twenty hills long, making two hundred hills ; 
the Corn came up well; was bit down soon after by the 
frost, yet none of it was entirely killed; it was ploughed 
and hoed only twice—this you will say was not work 
enough—admitted. But my object was not to force this 
patch of Corn to bear by superior management, but to leave 
it, as much as circumstances would justify, to its natural 
habits, and see what characteristic would be developed ; 
and this I think the fair way fully to test and forever put to 
rest the question:—Do vegetables inherit the properties, 
inclinations, habits, &c. of their parent vegetables ? 

The result has amply verified, and that to my entire 
satisfaction, the common theory, that vegetables, as well as 
animals, do strongly inherit the properties and features of 
their parent vegetables; for in this instance, and under 
such poor tillage, there were not more than ten stalks out of 
the two hundred but what bore more than one ear. 

Another part of my experiment that I believe to be new, 
was this: During the time my Corn was tasselling and silk- 
ing, and before the ferina had arrived at that state at which 
the fructification takes place, I went several times through 
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my patch of Corn, and carefully examined each stalk, to 
see if the shoots on it promised to perfect more than one 
ear, and from every one that did not, the tassal (the male 
bloom,) was carefully drawn, in order that the variety 
whichgjroduces two or more ears, might not be fructified by | 
the , from that variety which produces only one ear. 

_ By adopting this plan, and attending strictly to these prin- | 
ciples for three or four years, I think any variety may be ob- ' 
tained pure, without the least admixture of other varieties ; | 
yet it is indispensably necessary that the experiment be made 
remote from any other Corn, for certain it is, that the feri- 
na may be conveyed by insects and the atmosphere to a 
considerable distance, and thereby get mixed. 

Likewise, sir, | made an imperfect experiment of the 
relative value of three kinds of manure on the same patch 
of Corn, to wit: Three rows of it were manured with hog- 
pen manure; three other rows with crude cottton-seed, and | 
the remaining four with sheep-dung—of the latter, only half 
the quantity of the two former was applied. The manuring 
was performed at the first, working in the furrow, each side 
of the hill. 

A few days ago I gathered the Corn myself, and what 
was my surprise, sir, to find the Corn, where the hog-ma- 
nure was put, to be as light, or nearly so, as rotten corn; on 
the cotton-seed, it was heavier, and from the sheep-dung, 
much the heaviest. 

I am conscious of using too many words to express but 
little; but, sir, I could not say less to be intelligible.— . 
Make what use you think proper of this, or any part thereof. 


3. G. A. | 





ee 





Art. V.—On the Cultiation of Silk; by P. E. PEARESon. 
“ Winnsborough, 10th Sept. 1829. 
To the Eprror of the Sournern Acricu.Turist. 
Sir,—I take the liberty to inclose you a small skein of 
Silk, manufactured in my family. The worms are of the 
second crop this season, and were exclusively fed upon the 


common wild mulberry. We attempted two small crops, 
by way of experiment. In the first, the worms formed their - 
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cocoons im something short of six weeks ; in the latter, the 
cocoons were finished in about four weeks. ‘The second 
crop was in every respect better than the first; much fewer 
of the worms were diseased, and the cocoons were larger 


and more perfect. a" 

A neighbour of mine, Col. Jesse Harris, raised"@n his 
plantation a spring crop, which yielded about 5000 cocoons, 
on the white mulberry. A specimen of his Silk was sent 
to Baltimore, and pronounced of superior quality. Other 
gentlemen in our neighbourhood are making preparations 
for raising Silk on a small scale. The wild mulberry is 
very abundant in aj] the upper country, and the white and 
black are raised from the cuttings and seed without difii- 
culty. ‘The specimen inclosed was manufactured hap-ha- 
zard, as no directions were procurable, but the mixed up 
affair, published undew#the eye of the late Secretary of the 
Treasury. If a market could be conveniently obtained for 
cocoons, I think the production of them might be safely re- 
commended to the inhabitants of the sandy regions of the 
middle country, as a highly profitable employment. ‘The 
foreign mulberry tree well deserves the attention of plant- 
ers and farmers, for besides yielding the proper food for the 
silk-worm, its abundant fruit is excellent for poultry and 
hogs. The black (Italian,) began to ripen its fruit as early 
as the 20th of April, and continued bearing as late as the 
10th of August. 

P. E. PEARESON. 


Note.—The specimen of Silk acompanying this letter was 
pronounced, by judges, to be of excellent quality, being very 
even and strong. An office for the purchase of cocoons has 
Been established at Philadelphia.—£d. of. So. Ag. 





Art. VI.—An attempt to simplify the Culture of the 
Grape; by GeorGE J. F. CLARKE. 
“ St. Angustine, 30th May, 1829. 
(Continued from page 512, vol. ii.) 
It is advisable always to plant young vines pretty near, as 


they thus give in their younger years, a larger product for 
the space and care; and can be re-transplanted with so lit- 
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tle risk and labour at any time ; and this becomes the more 
inviting when we reflect, that they get more valuable as 
they grow older, even to a very advanced age ; and, that 
then their value can’be continued far beyond, by attention 
to their capability of reproducing succeeding bodies. Na- 
ture will see to their reproduction of roots. 

The grape vine will bear much more cold than what is 
generally supposed ; and as to heat and drought, projecting 
their roots down to abundant and cool water, and having 
large pores to insure its liberal supply to all parts of. their 
foliage, they appear to exult in the one, and disregard the 
other, while all other plants around show marks of exhaus- 
tion. 

Too much importance is often attached to the choice of 
soils, and their preparation for the grape vine, while our 
Better kinds of pine-bearing lands, light sandy hammocks, 
and well-worn high-ground cotton and corn fields, will pro- 
duce sweeter and better flavoured fruit than highly-manured 
gardens, in what is commonly termed strong deep soils.— 
A similar result is evident in our §weet-oranges, sugar-cane, 
melons, &c. I would object to a stiff clay rising to the 
surface ; and be doubtful if it approach to within two feet 
of it; not that I know its harm, but its compact character 
offers abad presage. In planting, if they have roots, they 
require that holes be opened with a'spade for their recep- 
tion; but if merely cuts, they néed ho more than to be dib- 
bled in with'a crow-bar. 

Preparing their stands with manure! {If believe I 
have in my time, lost more fruit trees, of many kinds, 
by manuring about their roots when planting, than from 
all other causes put together. It attracts, protects, amd 
favours the propagation of insects and reptiles that prey 
On, and otherwise injure the plant; while its stimulating 
warmth, the mutable effect of every transition of weather 
prepares it a victim to early and late frosts; and its sure 
eseape, by decomposition and evaporation, leaves the stand 
of the plant a hollow exposed to the shake of winds, and as- 
suredly to be sapped by the spoiling air of dry weather. I 
am not pointing to annual plants, those we can guage 
by not planting the summer kind in winter, nor the winter 
kinds in summer, and dose them accordingly; nor is my 
reference directly made to half a dozen ean: in a co- 
VOL. Ill. —NO. I. 2 
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vered garden, with a well and watering-pot always at hand, 
but to such, as in numbers, have to stand in the fields all 
seasons and all weathers; and whose home is a subsoil of 
which we know but little. 

Much is said, too, on the subject of renovating exhausted 
soils, and fattening those we suppose originally poor. Here 
is surely a mistake in blending the wants of all annuak and 
perennial plants in one. The soil wanted by the grape- 
vine is a sub-strata that our tools did not reach, nor will 
our manure, without immense Jabour ; nor does either’ap~ 
pear necessary while huge and wholesome trees grow abun- 
dantly in the same, affording evidence that it was not, nor 
will be, poor for such subjects. And we further see, that 
where we have exhausted, or are exhausting the incumbent 
strata, the trees seated below improve in proportion to the 
greatest extent of that work; and that no longer thosé 
knees and crooks of roots, which in a primitive or long ne- 
glected state of the land, protruded through the surface, in 
search of atmospheric air. I can suppose no other cause 
for their showing no furthér disposition to do so, than that 
cultivation above lets it down more abundantly than was 
obtained before ; and as to a subsoil that cannot yield thrifty 
deep-rooted perennials, spontaneously where the God of Na- 
ture has not forbiddén them to grow, as we suppose in our 
prairie lands, if such there be, it must be poor indeed. 

Moreover, the stand of the grape-vine, like all other deep- 
rooting perennials, want no softening ; their roots, we know, 
even split stone walls, disjoin and perforate rocks, in their 
descent in search of water. In Catalonia, and other’ parts 
of Spain, where the grape flourishes in as much perfection 
as@in any other part of the world, the arable lands are re- 
served for grain and pasturage—the density of the popula- 
tion requires this, and the vine occupies the stony tracts.— 
The crowbar and auger prepares holes deep enough for the 
vine-cuts, the same dust fills up the interstices, and then they 
are wetted and left to their own exertions. Cotton, a mere 
shrub, has been very successfully cultivated in the Bahama 
Islands for many years, much in the same way, on a rocky 
surface; and l-have already informed you of a seed of the 
Pride of India, that it, in its passage from a seed to a tree, 
split open for me, with its comparatively soft roots, an oven 
of some tons weight of masonry, and moved the half of it in 
a body, from its foundation, laterally. 
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Then, in conclusion, clear of the ground and break up 
the surface ; dig i in the grape-plant, if they have roots, or 
dibble them in with the crow-bar, if they have none. Let 
the cuts be from sixteen to twenty inches or more. Put in 
two at each station, with two good buds ‘of each above 
ground, and tie them to the foot of a stake, two or three feet 
high, placed behind them to steady and protect them from 
incautious feet; separate their lower ends about one foot 
apart, by dibbing the holes with a crowbar, slanting in op- 
posite directions. Before planting, dip the upper epd of 
each cutin hot pitch, half an inch, and quickly redip it in dry 
sand—this saves in the evaporation from above ;~ and, on 
the principle of syphon, checks escape from below. Cut off, 
slanting, a small piece of the bottom end, just before put- 
ting them into the ground, to bring the weeping wood in 
contact with the soil. The distance I plant for the vine- 
yard is six feet eight by six feet eight, for the more vigorous 
growing kinds; and six feet eight by five feet, for all others : 
the first gives nine hundred plants to an acre, the last twelve 
hundred. In ten or fifteen years it will, probably, be advan- 
tageous to removet he half of them to as much more ground ; 
that can best be done on the quincunx order. 

The first year let them ran wild, but keep the ground 
clean, and the surface stirred by light ploughing or hoeing. 
The second, begin to trim and fashion them up to the form 
in which they are to bear. The third will generally*com- 
plete these arrangements. 

I would, after a vineyard has begun to flourish, if manure 
was convenient, occasionally spread a little of it on the sur- 
face, and work it in with the plough or hoe; not with a 
view to its descent to the roots of the vines, but that its 
leavening quality should contribute to keep the superstrata 
open and loose, in order to the more free admittance to their 
roots of atmospheric air. 


With much respect, your obed’t serv’t, 


GEORGE J. F. CLARKE. 
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Art. VII.—Observations on the Pride of India, Hot- 
Beds, Bearded-Rice, and Crab-Grass Hay; by Sum- 
MERVLILE. 


(Communicated for publication in the Southern Agriculturist. ) 


Sir,—I take great pleasure in reading the ‘‘ Southern 
Agriculturist.”” I consider my ability as a writer to be very 
limited, though bred both to agriculture and horticulture 
in England, and during the number of years I have been 
avcitizen of the United States, a period of 45 years, I have 
been in the gardening and farming line. I found that there 
was not encouragement for gardening, and as for experi- 
ments, and any new method of cultivating a farm or crop- 
ping a plantation, it was entirely out of the question as I 
could not use arguments to pursuade any landholder to fol- 
low any other than that which his father and grand-father 
had taught him. The art of agriculture and horticulture 
can frever be complete, owing to the many new discoveries 
which are daily making. ‘There are many gentlemen who 
have a thorough knowledge of the theory, but the practical 
part throws a damp over their inclinations. Perseverance 
and industry will overcome great difficulties—experiments 
well-planned, must be persevered in. 

I admire the account laid down in the Agriculturist of 
the Pride of India. I have known the good efiects of it asa 
vermifuge to expel worms not only in children, but grown 
persons ; only afew years ago the use of it was cried down 
as avermifuge. Itisa powerful medicine to expel bots and 
worms in horses—it will bring worms from children and 
adults, when other medicine has failed. A bedsted made of 
Pride of India, will not be infested with bed-bugs. A de- 
coction of the leaves, berries or roots, (the roots can be got 
at any time,) will destroy insects on fruit-trees—to be ap- 
plied with a garden syringe, by which means the under-side 
of the leaves are washed as well as the upper; it is also ad- 
mirable, to sprinkle tobacco-plants, from the nose of a water- 
pot. In short, Providence has supplied us with the best 
and safest remedy ever known for destroying worms, cater- 
pillars, bugs, and lice, which destroy much of our garden 
crops. The Pride of India trees ought to be cultivated, 
and more esteemed than they in general are—they draw 
from the atmosphere which floats around us, the greatest 
quantity of poisonous air. 
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How to prepare the roots of the Pride of India, as a ver- 
mifuge, is not generally knowne My knowledge of its effi- 
cacy is since the year 1394, and if the directions are scru- 
pulously attended to, “success and safety are eértain ahd 
secure. Dig of the largest roots in proportion to the quan- 
tity of the tea to be used ; clean the roet from the earth ; 
scrape off with a knife the utside bark—under it you 
will find a thin red bark that must be scraped clean 
off, if there be any bad qialitygin the root it is in 
this red bark; let it be carefully taken off, and entirely 
rejected; under the red bark you will find a thick spungy 
bark, nearly two-eights -of an inch thick; of this take 
three handfulls; put it in a clean pot with three pints 
of water; boil it away on aslow fire to one pint; strain the 
liquor ; when cold add half a pint of honey and a wine glass 
of good gin. Toa child about a year old, give one table- 
spoanful, three times a day, morning, noon and mght; my 
practice has been to give one table-spoonful fof every year 
the child is of age ; it sometimes operates either upwards.or 
downwards ; in that case let it be discontinued, or the dose 
diminished ; if itdo not vomit or purge, it is to be given 
two days running; the third day to omitit, then begin 
again, and give every other day; the worms will come away 
after taking but a few doses, and when you think they are near- 
ly all expelled, discontinue the medicine ; it, however, seldom 
vomits or purges—in that case, a day or two after the worms 
are expelled, a dose of castor-oil may be given ; the worms 
will come away from the person without any excitement to 
have a passage. The medicine can be given when a child 
is labouring under any other disorder. 


Hot-Beds. 


The leaves of trees collected in proper quantities, make 
goed hot-beds ; these, properly made, afford a more grow- 
ing heat, being less violent than horse-dung. After the 
heat of a hot-bed declines, and it is proper to renew the heat, 
the bed can be lined all round, two feet broad, with fresh 
horse-dung ; the dung is to be taken from stables, where the 
horses are punctually attended with litter; in making hot- 
beds, the dung must be well shaken with a pitch or hay- 
fork, and by no means to be trod down; treading the bed 
as it is made up, makes it to settle down uneven, and afford 
an unequal heat. When the hot-bed has done its part, it 
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makes an excellent manure for gardens, particularly flowers ; 
itis by no means a valuable manure for field-crops. 

I had the management for, six, years, of a nobleman’s 
gardens, when there was a pinery 1b feet long. Houses for 
forcing peaches; cherries, gooseberries, currants, strawberries 
grapes, flowers, &c.; a green-house, for all the tribe of green- 
house plarits, and 36° melon and cucumber frames; also, a 
wall for grapes, covered with oiled paper frames, used occa- 
sionally. All those forcing establishments were supported at 
a great eXpensea During my observations, +I was able to 
judge. of the value of oak leaves; the heat of which ts con- 
stant, whereas the heat of tanner’s bark generally turns 
cold in a very short time after its furious heat has gone off; 
the decayed leaves make good manure, they make the rich- 
est, and of all others, the most suitable for a garden; but 
this must only be understood of leaves after they have yn- 
dergone their fermentation, which reduces them to a true 
vegetable nfould, in which I experimentally know that the 
food of plants is contained; but whether that food is oil, 
mucijlage, or salt, or a combination of all of these, I leave to 
philosophers to determine. This black mould, ofall others, 
isthe most proper to mix with compost earth; I have used 
it for most plants that grow in pots; for flowers it is most 
excellent; also, to be laid on the quarters of the kitchen 
garden, for which purpose it is highly useful, and produces 
the finest flavoured vegetables. Oak leaves mixed with 
dung, make excellent hot-beds. 


Bearded Rice. 


About fifty years ago, a nobleman in Europe got from 
Siberia, barley-seed. My father superintended a very large 
farm belonging to that gentleman, he being a thorough- 
bred farmer. His decided opinion was, that the graim was 
barley, and there was no contradiction to it, and I do really 
believe the bearded rice is the Siberian barley. 


Crab-Grass Hay. 


I have made of crab-grass hay, off cow-pen land, four 
tons and nearly a half, off an acre of land. A good stock 
of cattle is very advantageous to a farmer, if they are pro- 
perly attended and pent every night, in order to encourage 
them to come home during the summer. Fires ought to be 
made in the pen. I have been in the habit of penning cat- 
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tle and sheep in the’same pen’; fifty head of stock cattle and 
eighty head of sheep, will mfanare half an acre per week ; 
immediately as a new pen is made, the old one must be 
ploughed or dug up, to cover all the dung, to prevent eva- 
poration ; this cow-pent land will produce abundant crops 
for three years. Planters, generally, are by no means at- 
tentive to stock. 


(To be continued. ) ) 





ArT. VIIT.—On the Rust in Cotton; by A GrorGta- 
PLANTER. , 


To the Eprror of the Sournern Acricotturist. 
8 

Sir,—In reply to your inquiries, I furnish the following 
statement of facts and opinions, as the result of my eXperi- 
ence and observations. On the point which have received 
my attention, and induced investigation, I subjoin with plea- 
sure’a communication from ‘An Ogchee Planter’”’—should 
either be useful, I shall feel gratified. 

The first season my fields were seriously injured by rust, 
was that of 1628. It made its appearance about tie first of 
August, and by the end of that month, not a green leaf was 
to be found in one entire field of forty acres. In other parts 
of my crop it oecurred, but to a very limited extent—previ- 
ous to the rust, this field promised a product of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to the acre; 1 however do not think 
that twenty pounds were picked in. The land is generally 
higl, apd was originally of a good quality, but has been 
planted a number of years—for the last fifteen, never 
oftener than every other year—sometimes in corn, and at 
other times in cotton. The year that it lay out, the stock 
ranged upon it—the growth weeds, grass, and fennel which 
were listed in, iv February. I have, in particular, alluded to 
this field, as I have beeg, and shall continue to be, employ- 
ed in preparing.it for the ensuing crop, by a free application 
of the most approved quality of marsh mud. I have di- 
vided my experiments into three classes, viz: 

First,—Spreading the mud whilst green, and listing 
thereon. 
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Secondly,—By listing upon the salt marsh grass in its 
green state. 

Thirdiy,—By placing forty loads of mud, (each con- 
taining about three bushels,) at regular distances, upon a 
quarter of an acre. 

From the result of this experiment, [ am in hopes of fur- 
nishing facts calculated to determine the most judicious 
manner of applying the mud as a manure. 

y present crop has not been injured by rust; in the 
early part of the season it promised an abundant harvest ; 
the excessive rains in June and July, changed the prospect, 
and the cotton ran up to an unusual height, with» bat little 
fruit. About the 15th of November I topped—I mean by 
topping, pinching the upper bud off. The benefit became 
apparent; the growth was checked, and the plant umbrelled, 
or branched out, and produced a bountiful top crop. Amy 
information I can obtain assistant to your inquiries, by my 
own observation, or that of others, will be readily commu- 
nicated. Experience is now with planters almost the only 
school of instruction; but by publishing its lessons, as _ 
are doing, investigation may correct our errors, and Clear 
the way for the unpractised. My interest and my feelings 
unite in best wishes for your success. 


A GEORGIA-PLANTER. 





ArT. IX.—On the Culture of Sugar ; by A LouISsIANIAN, 
of Natchez. 


** Louisiania, Sept. 7th, 1829. 


To the Eprror of the SourHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—I remark in your number for Mareh, 1829, 
two communications on the growth of the sugar-cane; one 
from my esteemed friend, J. Spaldiag, of Sappelo, and the 
other from Mr. John Couper. From Mr. Spalding’s letter 
I learn for the first time, that attempts are making in South- 
Carolina to introduce the sugar-cane, and that it will pro- 
bably become, in a few years, one of her staples. With the 
example of our State before the intelligence, which has ever 
eharacterized the planters of South-Carolina, it is astonish- 
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ing is very 7 a culture should not long before 
this have been introducedamong them. There is nothing 
wanting in youtclimate, and bute little attention to.ma- 
nuringyour poorer lands, requisite to make South-Caro- 
lina an extensive Sugar growing State. The idea that 
was prevalent in this State, that none but extensive capital- 
ists could profitably plapt Cane, has by the experience and 
euergy of a few enterprizing’ planters, of but limited capi- 
tal, been cornpletelysexploded. » n good truth, ‘sir, it 
does no require, for a prosperous and profitable, com- 
mencement, so munch capital as is esseritial to’the advanta- 
geous a er of Cotton, Thefe was a timie when I 
believe #€Was honestly believed by many of our plante 
that star could only be made im a close and extensit 
brick building. At the present time more than Oue half 
of the sugar made in Attackapas is made in pole cabins 
separated into two rooms, inone of'which the kettles or 
boilers are placed, and the other constitutes their p 

e miflis placed under an open shed, attached) to 
the most generally.ofthe building ; many use rollers 
fromthe live oak ; answer tolerably well for “he 
Otaheite and creol® cane, but the ribbon is rather hard for 
these temporary establishments. I will mark you a plan 
of most 6f these mills with my pen, in hopes that it may 
be beneficial to some of your smaller planters. 





cAC 


A. is the centre roller, from which rises a shaft, to the 
upper end of which is attached the two sweeps marked B. 
to these sweeps which aré usually about 18 feet in length, 
the horses or oxen are attached. 

The two upright posts marked ©.C. are the two ad- 
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ditional rollers, which agdinoved by thé tarning of lie cen- 
tre one. ” 

The pieces marked D. D. afe the sillsyeand. the plate 
called girders into which the ends of the rollers areplaced, 
with suitable inks and gudgeons. 

Those marked E.E. are the upright posts connecting 
the girders—and those marked’ O. O. are the braces 
which are applied on three sides of the posts. In ofder to 
gain a correct idea offthis mill, yousmust suppose it elevat- 
ed six feet from the floor, upon which the boilersdte situat- 
ed, but the floor upon which the horses perform their cir- 
cle, should be upon a level with the sil? or girder sup- 
porting the mill, by placing your vat for the réeption of 
thie expressed juice, immediately under the rollers @r mill; 
you camthen pass your pipe, which is to conduct it into the 
boilers immediately under the floor upon which your 
horses walk ; this saves the very great trouble of bailing 
byshand from your receiving vat into your boilers, which, 
by this method, are ‘filled immediately. This Mill with 
the boilers, the coolers and the house, with your mélasses 
vat, ought not to cost moré than 5 Jlars, two hundred of 
which can be saved by all those who cangnake a water tight 
vat, and build a log cabin, which latter I believe is pretty 
wellunderstood in Carolina. Por the encouragement of the 
timid, I willsay as good Sugar as I ever saw was made on 
a piece of good land by one in this State, under a pal- 
metto camp, and in three iron pots,—ufider this shed, an 
old man, his little boy, and his aged? wife, manufactured 
in one season with these simple means twelve hundred pounds 
of most excellent sugar,from about three quarters ofan acre of 
cane. ‘The quantity mentioned in Mr. Spalding’s commu- 
nication as having been made by Captain Stockton, from 
new land, is astonishing ; with us our lands must be disci- 
plined by at least four year’s cultivation before we can 
hope for more than 1000 pounds to the acre or’arpent.— 
You may assure your Carolina readers that the cane will 
withstand the frost much better than the Indian Corn, and 
should it be cut down it will spring quicker and more vi- 
gorously than the latter mentioned plant. 


LOUISIANIAN OF NATCHEZ. 
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ARTAK.— On the manner of bosliig and preparing the Su- 
Ser, from theguice of thi cane, being an extract of a letter 
Prgpp. PROcTOR, t0 the Hon. Wo. D. M Ar in; (com 
ated by the Barnwell Agricultural Society.) . 
“ Barnwell Court House, November 7, 1829. 
To the Eprror of the Sct?tHern AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—The Farmers* Sociéty of Barnwell District, 
‘ ] 










request you-to pwilish,in the So n Agriculturist, the 
following’ extract of a letter from ©ol. Proctor of the State 
of Louisiana, to the Her. Wm. D. Martin, a member of 
our Society, on the Manner of boiling and preparing the 
Sugtg fio the juice of the Cane. 


Your’s very respectfully, * 
JENNINGS O’BANNON, 


Secretary Farmer’s Society. 
“‘T regret exceedingly:that it is not in my power to give 
you correct information of the boiling of Sugar in one pot, 
welnever use less than four kettles ; but I should suppose 
by pursuing the following you might succeed. Afier the 
juice is extracted put*abeut a gill of limé to about fifty 
gallons of the juice: keep a moderate fire at first under 


the pot increasing it gradually for a couple of hours, and 
then ci 
enily boile 











s much fire as possible, until the juiee is suffici- 
d, skim the kettle as long as you perceive any 
dirt in the scum, and with a mop made of corn shucks swab 
all round the sides @f the kettle, soas to remove all the 
filth possible. 

** After the kettle has been boiling an hour or two, you 
will be able to judge whether you have lime enough or not 
by the scum. If lime enough, the scum assumes the ap- 
pearance of a heavy shower of rain drops falling into it. 
You willalso perceive flakes in the scum resembling sheeps’ 
wool, by which name we call it—when this rises pretty ge- 
nerally over the entire surface of the kettle, it has a suffi- 
ciency of lime; should there not be lime enough, the raw 
material should never be thrown into the only kettle, the 
lime should be put into a bucket, and ene ounce of the hot 
sirup thrown into it well stirred and allowed to settle a little 
while, and in small proportions thrown into the kettle until 
the scum assumes the appearance mentioned above, when 
the sirup is sufficiently boiled insert a ladle bottom-up into 
the kettle, draw itout suddenly: the grains of sugar will 

































































































tle during wile. (Fangery ’ 


be discovered on the of the ladle befote 


cmp 
runs off entirely ; when the crates cae very thic 
it out of she kettle and place it ih shallowlWooden 


to cool aff@ granulate. 

** Our first battery of Sugar takes from four and a 
half to five hours to boil, after that from 14 to two hours ; 
this is owing to our always having hot and clean sip to 


put into the last oa from Which the a is discharged. 
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Juice weighing*from o 10 degs. makes the'first quality 
of Sugar; from 7 to 83 tolerable; any under 7, Sugar can- 
not be made. Molasses requires nay as much boiling as 
Sugar, the same process is required.” | 

¢” 





ART. XI.—On keeping Cattle during winter ; by E. A. 


Hog. Fe 
“ Richmond Co. (Ga.) August 15, 1829. 


To the Epiror of the SourHERN AGRICULTURIST. 


Dear Sir,—Your letter to me of the 21st May was re- 
ceived in due time. I must apologize to"you for not reply- 
ing to it beforéthis late date. Lam but a young,planter, 
and of course have not much experience, but wii@f 1 have 
I feel willing tomake known—going upon the principle 
that *‘ every little helps.” I feel interested in the work you 
have undertaken, and hope you will meet with the aid you 
require—liberal contributions to your paper from your 
readers. 

I will make to you a statement of the manner in which 
I managed my cattle last winter. The mode I adopted 
led to such advantageous results to me, that I am induced to 
give it tothe public, hoping those who may approve and 
pursue my plan, may be pleased with it. After the fields 
are pretty well eaten out in the fall of the year by the stock, 
I commence penning my cattle at night in an halfacre en- 
closure, allowing them in the day to seek for food in the 
fields or woods. The enclosure I have covered about a 
foot deep with leaves and other vegetable matter I can col- 
lect from the woods and elsewhere, for the purpose of ma- 
king manure, and as soon as I find this well trodden and 
mixed, which will be in a month’s time, I have it thrown in 
heaps, and the enclosure again replenished as before. I 
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feed altle on yoo t Sa I have racks 


e shucks thrown, six racks ten feet long is suf- 
c soveetPiced of cattle, the umber I ered. 

I salt throughout (the winterby the cattle, so that 
whenever they feel adisposition to take salt it is ready at 
hand for them. I made use of the rock salt which I ob- 
tainéd@tin Augusta, the Inmpsweighing fram 30 to 100 Ibs. 
In the centre of thesenclosure 1 hadgiplaced a mortar, in 
which I put sunt of this salt, a re let it remain un- 
less it Jooked like raining, and ther | had it taken out and 
placed under cover. “it would be.best to! have 4 shelter 
madgover the salt, as itis sometimes neglected and wasted. 

bo: need not apprehend that the strong cattle will 
prevent the weak ones from going to the salt—they will of 
course take possession of the salt at first, but in a few, days 
the weakliest yearling will get as mueh as he wants. The 
rock salt can be had i annah or Chafleston, and if this 
cannot be come at,”s ans may be had of giving the 
ground salt without wasting it”. I will now take occasion 
to put a query—What is the best"Manner of consolidating 
salt or of forming.a mass best to angwer the purpose. of the 
rock salt ? - 


The ii atte if it may be considered as such, is in 



















the saltingemy cattle. 

I saved a great quantity,of manure and my cattle on 
ed very well in the’spring—better than any saw. I Tost 
but one, and that wagjan old cow, which was caught in the 
river swamp by the fresh ; while numbers of my neighbours 
cattle died of disease or something else. 

The same system of salting the cattle I pursue in the 
summer. ) 

I am respectfully, 


ELBERT A. HOLT. 





ArT. XH.—Increasing the Cultivation of the Irish Potatoe; 
by CAROLINIENSIS. R 


To the Eprror of the Sovurmern Acricu.TuristT. 

Mr. Editor,—As nothing contributes more to the resour- 
ces of a state than the variety of rich productions which 
are cultivated within its horders—so I would call your at- 
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tention to the Irish P. and would request yoh to use 
your industry and experience i sugcestings the best mode 
for its culftre. "The porters and coal heavers ridon 
who are called the strongest meh in England, have been 
said to be chiefly nourished by the potatoe. Substantial 
farmers and countryjartificers in Ireland live chiefly on 
milk and potatoes.~-The same piece of land whieh in 
Ireland would subsistifour persons on Wheat, would subsist 
twelve on potatoes. Itisto the potatoe that the Superior popu- 
lation, of Ireland is attributed. So long says*M’Culloch 
as pik foes are’ used only as a subsidiary species of food, 
their introduétion serves to improve the condition of the la- 


bourer. Althofigh ate mean to propose to inffoduce 








the potatoe to banish atber articles of food, yet ™ think its 
introduction will be esséntially serviceable as a part of the 
food of onf negroes... Your obedient servant, 
, . » HWAROLINIENSIS. 
PJS.—It comes in quite apropps to those who “make 
short crops ordo hot plant.their provisions. 
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Art. XIII.—On Fruit Trees and Garden Selle ; by AN 
A INQUIRER. 


‘‘ Charleston, November 10, 1829. 
To the Edtror of thesSouTHERN AGRICULTURIST. 


Sir,—In the September number of the Agriculturist, I 
Observed a letter from Mr. Ingraham, on the cultivation 
of the peach tree, in which he says, ‘ I never import my 
peach trees, having been uniformly unsuccessful.” Lagree 
fully with Mr. Ingraham in the remark, and it is applicable 
to almostrif not to all imported fruit trees. I have sir, 
in my day, imported large quantities of peach, plumb, 
pear, apple and apricot trees, and I have never been repaid 
for my trouble and expense. I cannot, and do not pretend 
to account for it, but so itis, that they never thrive after 
being planted in our southern climate, and I believe the 
best, if not the only way, to obtain a good orchard is, to 
import a few trees of such varieties as are wanted, and to 
graft and bud from them, on native stocks. I have tried 
both ways, and I have no hesitation in recommending the 
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latter. #1 am not singular in ny Oppion, nor am I the only 
one Who has been unsuccessful With imported trees. [ 
re many of my neighbours, who have fared no better 
than Bihave done. But we are not all acquainted with the 
various processes,of graftiig and budding, and if we were, 
there are very many who have neither the time or .inclina- 
tion, but who still wish to obtain g@od fruit, and would 
cheerfully compensate others for their trouble. In fact, 
sir, we want a nursery establishment*among us, and I veri- 
ly believe that a well conducted establishment of that kind 
would handsomely remuneratethe proprietor. bey ore 
several reasons in favour of this: —1st, We would be,Cértain 
thatwe woald reap some reward for our expense anéblabour, 
for ‘eal the trees would be grafted necessarily, om native 
stocks, théy would flourish and in‘all probability produce 
abundantly, not having the shock, to undergo of being 


brought from a cold to a very hot™€limaté,—thiis chan 
is, I conceive, thé*pri if not the only cause of the 
unathriftiness of these rtédutrees,. 2dly, many of, us 
will be able to select for ourselves for itfs not to be on- 
cealed that we very often have very small and inférior trees 
sent us, when’ oursorders afe Bivelyto" foreign nurseries. 
Much of the money now sent out” of the. state for fruit 
trees, wilh be kept at home, and much better trees fur- 
nished u far as productiveness is “concerned. Thus 
will we imitate the ‘‘ American system,” keeping our 
ney at home—to reward native industry, and at the same 
time furnishing better articles fullyas .cheap, perhaps 
cheaper, than those imported. The facilities for establish- 
ing a nursery here are very great, not only the fruit and 
ornamental trees of the northern climates, could be m- 
troduced, but thoseof a much warmer climate, and be kept 
and protected, at much less expense than at any other nur- 
sery in the United States. Compare their long and’ severe 
winters with the short and mild ones of Carolina. How 
many plants and trees which they are obliged to protect 
with the greatest care, will flourish with us, without any 
shelter whatever, and éw many could be kept in green- 
houses, which with them require all the aid of the hot- 
house. But although such large sums are drawn from 
us yearly, for fruit and ornamental trees, yet this is no- 
thing compared to what is annually sent out of the country 
for the purchase of garden seeds, the greatest part of 
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which can be raised among us, of the very bestyquality. 
Our seedsmen do not’pretend to vend seeds which are the 
growth ofthese States—You will #€e on their signs ‘‘ Nor- 
thern and’ English Seed Store,” and all their?seeds are 
from these quarters. Nor are they to blame, for ignorance 
and prejudice have led us to Believe, that better can be 
imported than raiséd @mohg us. Buatl deny the fact, and 
itis high timte, that we should be better informed on the 
oné point, and overeome the other. The word ofan anony- 
mous writér, will not perhaps be taken, but a reference to 
any r market gardeners, will satisfy any one that 
nearly every yariety of seeds which wecan cultivate, can 
be raisé@of-as good quality as those purchased at’ the 
stores, aid many prefér*raising some few to purchasing 
them, though it interferes too muéh with their regular bu- 
siness, for thefh to attempt raising all they want. ‘Perhaps 
itunay be im your power to substantiate what I have advan- 
ced, as from the few piecés you a0 us with, you 
appear to have paid particular attention to hofticulturé. 
If so, F bég that you will, inform your readers, (which by 
the bye you are in duty bound) whether what I have stated 
be correct or not, and’what seeds can be raised im this cli- 
mate with success. I have had some little experience thy- 
self, but I do not wish to be particular at present, for fear 
| not be correct in all, and I should not Tike to be 
lduigbed at, although I write anonymously. Perhaps here- 
after you will hear more from me on this subject. 
AN INQUIRER. 





OBSERVATIONS BY THE EDITOR: 


For the very reason “ An Inquirer” has given, we would have 
preferred remaining silent, and had we n6tbeen so particu- 
larly caliéd on, we would not at present hiaive offered any re- 
mark’; #ot that we think the subject one of no importance, 
but becausé we are not fully prepared on it. We are now 
investigating many subjects,and prosecuting several experi- 
ments connected with Southern Gardening, and had we a 
clioice we would have preferred waiting, until we could have 
spoken decisively on some of these points, which are inter- 
esting for us to be acquainted with. Thus called on, howe- 
ver, we will state that we havegikeWise failed in our attempts 
to establish orchards with foreign fruit trees. Some of these 
were from England, but the principal part were from the 


»~Northern States. We found the peach to thrive better than 
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any other, and next to this the pearpbut we have had no suc- 
cess with either the cherry, plum, apricot, apple, or almond. 
Perhaps we may not havVe been sufficiently attentive to them, 
and should like, therefore, to hear from some of our readers 
who have tried the experimett, what the result has been with 
them. We think with * Au Inquirer,” that it would be a con- 
siderable acquisition, if we could gave a good Nursery 
established among us,—but we fear that, like those who pur- 
chase garden seeds, we shall «always prefer trees» from 
abroad, although we may be able to obtain better at home. 
There is already a Nursery on the King-street Road, esta- 
blished some years ago by Mr. Noisett, but we fear heysdoes 
not receive the encouragement he descrves. Let those who 
agree with “An Inquirer,” bestow their patronage on this esta- 
blishment, and in all probability it will soon be what we desire. 

With respect to garden seeds we can speak more po- 
sitively. We have paid some little attention to several of 
the departments of gardening, and we know that there are 
very few, if any seeds, which may not be raised among us, 
as fine as can be import@@.” Tt ouly requires that a proper 
selection be made of those plants designed for seed, and that 
care be taken to place them at sufficient distances from all of 
the same tribe,to preventany contamination by the pollen of 
other varieties. It has been owing to carelessness, and a 
neglect of these precautions, that degenerate seeds have been 
obtained, (which have beén attributed erroneously to the clim- 
ate) when good and true kinds were expected. The best and 
earliest plant and fruit should always be reserved for seed. We 
would not wish, however, to be understood as giving it as Gtr 
opinion, that no importations of seeds need take place. On 
the contrary, at certain seasons of the year, American seeds 
will not answer, and to have the vegetable at all it is neces- 
sary to have European seed. This remark refers particular- 
ly to the cabbage, carrot, turnip, and spinage. ‘Turnips 
in the spring of the year, if grown from English seed will 
not be apt to run to seed. The Spinage sown at the same 
time, will continue longer fit for use, if the seeds be Europe- 
an. Carrots sown in May for autuinn, and cabbages in Sep- 
tember for spring, should always be European seed, for 
whilst those from American seed are sending up seed stalks, 
and becoming worthless, the others will remain perfectly 
good, especially the cabbages, which will form fine heads in 
the spring, and so remain, whilst the others are all in bloom. 
There are other periods, when European seeds of the same 
vegetables will not answer, andthe American only ought to 
be sown. 
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REVIEW. — 






Art. I.—On the culture and uses of Potatoes ; accompanied by 
Engravings, and Practical Directions, explanatory of the 
best. modes of raising, preserving, and using that Root: prov- 
ing, that Great Britain, by extending the culture of pota- 
toes, can be rendered completely independent of other nations 
for the necessaries of life ; and pointing out a variety of new 
uses to which potatoes are applicable. By the Right Hono- 
rable Sir Joun Sincwair, Bart. Edinburgh. 1828. 


THE Agricultural community of Great Britain are indebt- 
ed to few men, more than to Sir John Sinclair. Whilst 
President of the Board of Agriculture, his exertions in its 
behalf were unwearied, and even since his retirement from 
that post, he has continued to collect and publish informa- 
tion, in many instances, of the greatest value to it. The 
work, the title of which heads this article, is the last from 
his pen, and does equal credit to his head and his heart, 
whether we consider the value of the information given, or 
the motive which influenced him in giving it publicity. 
Great Britain has long ceased to produce a surplus supply 
of food for her poputation, and she has become, in some 
measure dependent on other countries for so essential an 
article. In years of abundance she has little to spare, and 
in those years when unfavourable seasons have blighted the 
hopes of the husbandman, the distress occasioned by the 
deficiency in the crop is often alarming, heightened as it is 
by the high prices which grain must obtain, before the ports 
are opened for its importation. ‘The plans proposed to re- 
lieve her distresses, have been many and various, but they 
have generally been of a temporary nature, and not calcula- 
ted to eradicate the evil :—this could only be done by in- 
creasing the supply of food at home, and for this purpose 
Sir John recommended the more extended cultivation of 
potatoes, even as far back as 1795. To give greater weight 
to the recommendation, and at the same timeto furnish the 
necessary information for their culture, to many who were 
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unacqainted with it, the Board of Agriculture passed re- 
solutions recommending ‘an increased cultivation of that 
valuable root the potatoe,” and appointed acommittee, who 
collected and published all the information which could 
then be procured on the subject. The effect was highly 
beneficial. ‘‘ It was calculated that fifty thousand acres 
additional were employed in the production of potatoes that 
year, (A. D. 1795) and that multitudes were fed upon that 
root who scarcely before ever tasted it’’—and our author 
believes that had government cordially co-operated, and the 
cultivation been extended to one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand acres, none of the miseries resulting from that scar- 
city which was afterwards experienced, wouldhave been felt. 
He therefore justly views this as a subject of the greatest 
national importance, inasmuch as it will render that coun- 
try independent of foreign supplies, and to further so desi- 
rable an object, he has collected a large fund of information 
relative to the culture and uses of this root, drawn not only 
from the report of the committee, but also from an extended 
inquiry which he instituted not only at home but also abroad. 
The work is prefaced by an ‘‘ Advertisement” from the au- 
thor, drawing the attention of the reader to the facts—That 
ist, The large quantities of “‘ dung or putrescent manures” 
which were hitherto thought essential in the cultivation of 
the potatee, are not now considered necessary, as it had 
been discovered that by the addition of salt and gypsum, 
‘‘ two thirds of the dung now employed will raise not only 
as large a crop of potatoes, as the whole quantity under the 
present system will do, but also of superior quality.” 2d, 
That the potatoes may be converted into meal, in which 
state it will keep for a length of time, and be far more 
wholesome—and, 3dly, That bread is greatly improved by 
the addition of the farina of potatoes in the proportion of 
one tenth, the farina having first been converted into jelly. 
This is followed by “ Hints regarding the objects of the 
extensive inquiry that has been carried on, into the culture 
and uses of the potatoe.”” ‘These were first to render Great 
Britain independent of other nations for her supply of food, 
which he supposes would be, if one tenth part of every loaf 
of bread, consisted of the farina of potatoes, as a million 
of quarters of wheat might then be dispensed with. 2dly, 
to ameliorate the condition of the lower orders of the Irish, 
who necessarily live almost exclusively on this root, and 
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who are lable to various diseases, from being compelled 
to subsist on them, long after they have become watery and 
unfit for food, and often to commence on their growing 
crop before they have reached maturity. He advises that 
each cottager should convert a portion of his crop into meal, 
which will'not only keep better, but be also more whole- 
some. 3dly, ‘Fo make known ‘a number of new uses to 
which the potatoes are applicable, which have been disco- 
vered on the continent. 

“The Ist chapter is occupied with the history of the pota- 
toe, which is now so generally known, that we are rather 
surprized at his introducing it in a small work of this kind, 
especially as he has not been able to add any information 
which may not be gathered from many other works, in the 
possession of almostevery one. In the 2d chapter he treats 
of the importance of increasing their culture, and offers se- 
veral cogent reasons in favour of it, principally applicable 
to Great Britain. The 3d chapter is occupied with a com- 
parison of the value of a potatoe crop, compared with one 
of wheat,—from the statements given in these two chap- 
ters, it appears to us to be of immense consequence to that 
country, that the culture should be extended, and that as soon 
as possible, as it will prove the speediest and most effectual 
remedy against the evils she has laboured under, and ren- 
der her independent of other nations, for so essential an ar- 
ticle as food. By converting the potatoe into meal, by a pro- 
cess which we shall hereafter give, it can be preserved for 
years without diminishing its nutritive qualities, and 
thus the excess of one year can be made to supply the 
deficiency of the next, if need be. The quality of nu- 
tritive matter obtained from one thousand parts of wheat is 
nine hundred and fifty ; whilst from one thousand parts of 
potatoe only two hundred and thirty, “ yet as nine tons are 
produced from an English acre of potatoes, and but only 
one ton from wheat, the acre of potatoes yields more than 
double the quantity of human food, compared to an acre of 
wheat or in the proportion of two hundred and seven to 
ninety-five of nutritive parts.” It is estimated that it will 
require three hundred and thirty thousand acres of wheat 
more than is now cultivated in Great Britain, to furnish the 
supplies of food requisite for her population ; but our au- 
thor supposes that one hundred and sixty-five thousand acres 
of potatoes would prove amply sufficient. 
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We now proceed to the cultivation of this root. The pro- 
per selection of the variety for seed is a matter of import- 
atice, some are only to be recommended for their earliness ; 
others which are later and are more productive, do not keep 
well, whilst others are still later, but highly esteemed for 
the length of time they will preserve their good qualities. 
The farmer should always therefore clivose the variety suit- 
able for the purpose intended, whether it be earliness, pro- 
ductiveness, or lasting qualities. It would be me 4 
us to describe the varieties of potatoes cultivated in at 
Britain,as few of them have been introduced into the Uni- 
ted states. But our Northern and Eastern brethren are mak- 
ing rapid strides towards improving this valuable root, and 
they now possess some most excellent varieties, and are con- 
stantly adding to their stock by raising newsopes from seed. 
We cannot however omit giving the names of those held 
in most repute in Ireland. The white eye is the favourite 
for a general crop. The Wicklow banger for an early one. 
Next to these the English white, or London lady. 





*‘It is a smooth, fair potatoe, and generally flat, but not so long 
as the former. It comes in early, but is, at the first digging, 
rather soft and watery : their bad qualities last but a very few 
weeks, and then it is found to be of more general family use than 
any other we know of, producing great crops, and lasting in per- 
fection till the month of February ; at which time the white eyes 
may be properly used and will continue good till the beginning 
of May; when a species called the Apple, succeeds. It seems to 
be only a variety of the white-eyes, being round and reddish, 
somewhat variegated, with a paler colour, but without such deep 
eyes or blotches. It will continue perfectly sound, and fit for eat- 
ing, until the beginning of September. But all this requires a de- 
gree of attention which cannot be generally looked for ; and not- 
withstanding great care, potatoes, when long kept, must, in a 
greater or lesser degree, lose their nourishing properties.” 


A black potatoe is also mentioned, having several good 
qualities, being hardy, requiring little manure, and withal 
very productive, ‘the stalks continually throwing out young 
potatoes, even to the surface of the ground,” it also “ lasts 
long in a sound eatable state.” But the variety which our 
author gives the preference to, is a new one called the Royal 
or Cumberland early. 


** Itis of a large size, very prolific, of an excellent flavour, and 
ripens early enough to admit of the ground being employed either 
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in raising another crop of the same potatoes, or a crop of white 
peas, turnips, cabbages, or green kail. These circumstances 
render it a valuable acquisition; and there is reason to believe, 
that in a short time it will go a great way to supplant every other 
kind.” 

Although the Irish potatoe is not cultivated as a crop in 
the Southern states,mor is likely to be so, yetas a vegetable 
for the table, it is in constant demand, and no good garden 
is without it, we should therefore be more particular as to 
thélkeed we plant, and we should endeavour to, obtain new 
varieties from seed, which would prove more suitable to our 
climate than those which we now cultivate. We have been 
too indifferent to this matter, and few have paid the least at- 
tention to it, being perfectly content to plant any variety 
which chance might offer, apparently under the strange be- 
lief that all were of the same quality, and like productive- 
ness, always attributing their failure or success to the season, 
climate, or treatment, or any other cause, rather than the 
right one. To show that this is not a matter of so much in- 
difference, we here extract an experiment made by Mr. 
Baker in [reland, which sets it at rest, as far as one experi- 
ment can do so.. 


‘“* An experiment by Mr. Whyn Baker in Ireland, produced 
the following results : 
Sort. Barrels per acre. 
Black - - i111 
Quakerwife, , - 108 
Commonwife, - 103 
Red French, - 88 
White ditto, - - 85 
English white, - 83 
White Munster, . 79 
Apple, os - 7 
Spanish, - - - 70 
Crones, - - - 60 
“‘ Itis evident, from this enumeration, that under a proper ma- 
nagement, the same ground, with the same manure and culture, 
will afford a crop of at Jeast double the amount of an inferior spe- 
cies. Nothing can more strongly prove the great importance of 
cultivating the better sorts.” 


It being one of the objects of our author to introduce the 
culture on those lands where wheat could not be grown, we 
find him collecting a large quantity of testimony respecting 
their growth on such land. He has shown that on bogs well 
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drained, they are very productive, and he concludes that 
they are well adapted to bring into culture waste lands such 
as moor and mountain lands and bogs, as they will speedi- 
ly repay the expense of improvement. He also states the re- 
sults of several experiments made on grass lays, or layers, 
without dung, some of them very productive, but we doubt 
very much whether this course can possibly be recommend- 
ed tous. The result of only one experiment on woodland 
is given, this produced five hundred and sixty-three bushels 
per acre, but this acre was also manured with twenty wagon 
loads of dung. We all know that new land, as it is called 
among us, is well adapted for the cultivation of the sweet pota- 
toe, when well grubed, and we doubt not but that the Irish po- 
tatoe will prove productive on such land. In his observations on 
soil, we remark that he considers only the dry as suitable, — 
wet land as very bad. ‘A dry soil and wet climate seem to 
be peculiarly calculated for that root.”” We notice this more 
particularly, because in this country we have always been 
governed by this rule in selecting our ground, not recol- 
lecting that our climates differed. Mr. Wilson of New-York 
has fully tested the two varieties of soil, and gives it as his 
opinion that the reverse of the English practice ought to be 
adopted by us in order to produce fine mealy potatoes.* Our 
author makes some highly judicious remarks on ‘* manur- 
ing for a potatoe crop,” which we here give: 


‘** Manures tend to augment the produce of potatoes in two 
ways; 1. Enriching manures, which promote the general fertili- 
ty of the soil, and consequently add to the health, and to the lux- 
uriance of the plant ; these operate upon the soil, more by their 
chemical than their mechanical powers; and, 2. Where they ren- 
der the soil, in which the bulbs are to be formed, as light and open 
as possible, which is found, by universal experience, greatly to 
augment the size of the bulb. In this case, more reliance is had 
upon the mechanical operation of the substances employed as a 
dressing, than on their chemical qualities In this point of view, 
many subtances are employed with good success by poor people, 
to augment the produce of their potatoes, that could scarcely be 
deemed, in the usual sense of the word, manures at all: such as 
twigs of young trees, clippings of hedges, small bushes of broom 
and furze, runts of cabbages laid in the trench where the potatoes 
are planted, and then lightly covered up with earth. 

In order to obtain a full crop of potatoes, the skilful cultivator 
must adopt a practice, that shall be fitted to answer both of these 
purposes. 


7] 


* See Vol. I. p. 415 
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Every one knows, that the potatoes do not adhere to the roots 
of the plant, but to a particular set of fibres which push out from 
the bottom of the stem, which nature has provided for this very 
purpose, and which may be very properly discriminated by the 
name of Umbilical fibres. The fibres generally push outin a ho- 
rizontal direction, often rising a little upward, while the. roots of 
the plant, through whiehit sucks in the nourishment that sustains 
it, strike down into thersoil below these fibres, where they, branch 
out into various ramifications in search of food, as is common 
with most plants. The soil therefore, that is fitted to sustain, and 
to afford nourishment to the plant, and the bed, in whieh the bulbs 
are to be deposited, are two things totally distinct from each other. 
They are connected merely by juxta position ; each requiring to 
be possessed of qualities different, and even opposite in some mea- 
sure, to what would be required in the other. For the potatoe-bed, 
light, spongy, open friability are the qualities that seem to be the 
most indispensably necessary ; a power to absorb and retain mois- 
ture in a moderate degree, without losing its adhesiveness and 
ponderosity, which are the prineipal characteristics of what we 
call a rich soil, are by no means requisite for the upper bed ; but 
it is these qualities that constitute the very essence of the bed in 
which the absorbent roots are spread, and from which they are 
to draw the nourishment for the plant. 'The chief dexterity in cul- 
tivating the potatoe consists in combining these two qualities to- 
gether.* 

Enriching manures, such as well rotted-dung, (lime in some 
cases,) decayed animal substances of any sort, as the refuse of 
fish, &c. will all tend to render both firm rich loams, and light 
soils, more capable of encouraging the growth of the potatoe 
plant ; which is the first requisite for an abundant crop of bulbs ; 
but to dispose it to bear kindly, lightness of surface must also be 

iven. 
. Mr. Townly of Belfield, tried a great number of experiments, 
with a variety of manures, to ascertain their effects on the produc- 
tion of potatoes. The following were the results : 
Produce Quality of 
Manures. in lbs. potatoes. 


Stable dung covered with common yellow moss, 438 remarkably fine. 
. Soapers’ waste, ewe ¢€ ge eh Um 6D Ope. 
. Stable dung and coal ashes mixed, - - - 344 very fine. 
. Stable dung alone, - . es a - + 315 very fine. 
Stable dung andsawdust, - - - - 307 very good. 
. Stable dung and soapers’ waste, - - + 298 very good. 
Soot, soil, and coal ashes, - - - - 271 very good. 
Stable dung and lime, - - - me 268 tolerable 
Chopped furze or whins, with a covering of lime 

over thein, ~~. ee we . 256 very fine. 


SO DNS OU 08 


* Communication from the late Dr. James Anderson, a very eminent au- 
thor on agriculture. 
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Produce Quality of 
Manures. in lbs. potatoes. 
10. Dung of poultry and coalashes, - - ~- 236 pretty fine. 
11. Stable dung, and lime spread over Ge land, - 230 pretty fine. 
12. Coal ashes only, - - 21 a small: 
13. Poaaped rushes andlime, - - - = 208 good. 
14. Compost of dung, lime and soil, - = + 204 middling. 
15. Salt and soil, oe 200 very good: 
16. Saw dust and lime, - - 197 rather small. 
17. Coal ashes and lime, - '? 192 tolerable. 
13. Saw dust and coal aehes, - 190 very small. 
19. Lime alone, - . - 187 tolerable. 


20. Dung of poultry and sand, 156 rather sm 
21. Bark and stable dung, - + « + “* 144 middling. 
22. No manure, - “ * - 134 very small. 
23. Tanners’ bark and lime, - - 76 very poor. 
24. Bark alone, > a : : - - - 35 very poor. 

As stable dung and moss, (see No. 1,) had a decided advan- 
tage, they were carefully compared in another experiment, and 
the result was, a perfect equality between these two manures.* 

These experimeuts furnish some useful hints. 

It is evident from No. 1, that great advantage may be derived 
from uniting the two descriptions of manure, namely, the chemi- 
cal, to furnish nourishment, and the mechanical (as yellow moss) 
to promote the growth of the plant, by keeping the ground loose 
and open. 

Lime does not seem favourable to a large produce, for stable 
dung alone produced 315 lbs. and stable dung with lime, only 
268, while the produce of the first was very fine, and of the se- 
cond only tolerable. Lime alone only 187 lbs.” 


The whole of this chapter abounds with aseful informa- 
tion, and we regret that our limits will not permit us to ex- 
tract freely from it, we must content ourselves with giving 
the essence, and pass on. Dung of horses may be used fresh 
from the stable, in “ favourable climates,” but in a cold and 
wet climate, stable dung ought to be moderately fermented 
before it is inserted in the ground.’’ When the productive- 
ness and not flavour is regarded, it may be applied to the 
crop. When applied to the preceding crop the product will 
not be so great, but the flavour superior. Lime has been 
found efficacious, ‘ especially on new lands or deep heavy 
lands.” Used in a compost it is highly serviceable. Jt is 
objected to however by many as producing the disease call- 
ed curl, to which potatoes grown in this climate are not, 
we believe, subject, never having been visited by it our- 
selves, or heard of it. 


* Georgical Essays, vol. iv. p. 48. 
VOL. III .—-NO. A. 6 
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We extract the “ hints” on “ Gypsum, and rich earth or 
soil,” as containing information which could not well be 


condensed. 


‘* Gypsum.—Mr. Weston of Leicester, in April planted pota- 
toes, half of which, as soon as cut, were put into powdered gyp- 
sum, consequently the cut part was covered with it, and then 
planted in drills, each ‘set a foot asunder; a small quantity of 
gypsum was sprinkled upon each set besides. After they were 
covered with earth, a little more was spread along the drills. 

Phe other half was planted in the same manner, except with- 
out gypsum. Whilst growing, no difference appeared between 
them ; but on taking them up in November, the potatoes to which 
the gypsum was applied, produced about one-third more, and 


were larger. 
Rich earth or soil as a manure for potatoes.— As the greatest 


crops of potatoes are raised upon new soils, it may thence be in- 
ferred, that new earth laid in the drills would act as a manure ; 
and in an experiment tried to ascertain its effects, it was found, 
that where new earth was applied, it produced a luxuriant crop 
of excellent potatoes, nearly double of what was obtained from 
the drills where none of it was used.” 


It will be seen from the above that gypsum had a most 
wonderful effect, although used in very small quantities,— 
this is accounted for in a French treatise on the potatoe 
(Traite des pommes de terre) which is mentioned by our 
author. A Freuch chemist (Monsieur Mollerat) found, af- 
ter many experiments, ‘‘ that the dung of animals promotes 
the vegetation of the plant in the stem, but that gypsum 
mixed with the soil, produces a greater quantity of roots.” 
With the exception of sea ware and salt, the other manures 
mentioned in this chapter are not of much value. ‘“ Larger 
crops are produced from sea ware as a manure than even 
from dung, but the quality is not so good. The very best 
potatoes, however, are raised by exposing sea ware for 
some weeks to the atmosphere, in order thoroughly to dry 
it, and then mixing it, in the proportion of one fourth with 
horse or cow dung.”’ The salt marsh which abounds on our 
sea board is a most excellent manure for both the Irish and 
sweet potatoe, but it requires a different treatment from 
that of the sea ware. The latter being easily decomposed 
may be used immediately, whilst the marsh having much 
woody fibre, requires to be first broken down, and it ought 
to be partly rotted before it is used. We know of no ma- 
nure more valuable than that made by the marsh carted in- 
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to the cowpen and stables, there to be well trodden and 
mixed with the dung of the horses and cattle. The follow- 
ing extract contains some valuable information relative to 
salt as a manure : 


“* Salt—It is recommended by an intelligent writer on the subject 
of salt as a manure, (Mr. Johnson,) to apply, either from ten to 
twenty bushels on the surface, as soon as the potatoes are plant- 
ed, or ten bushels in the previous autumn, and ten after inserting 
the sets, and he maintains that the results iff either case will be 
highly satisfactory. 

The following experiments were tried on light soils : 


Bushels per acre. 


. Without manure, the crop - - : 120 

. With 20 bushels of salt previous to September, - 192 

. With stable dung, at the time of planting, - 219 

. With stable dung and 20 bushels of salt, - 234 

. With 40 bushels of salt in September, and 20 bush- 
els when the sets were put in, : - 1924 

. With 40 bushels of salt, as in the last experiment, 
and also with stable dung, - - - 244 


It will be seen, that, in all the above experiments, the best 
crops were obtained by a mixture of salt and stable dung, as a 
fertilizer, The pretensions of salt alone appear very humble in- 
deed ; but when mixed in moderate quantities, (forin large quan- 
tities it destroys vegetable life) with any active manure, it assists 
the decomposition of the dung, imbibes moisture from the atmos- 
phere, and retains it in a way which is highly beneficial to crops, 
particularly in dry seasons. Its:utility in the destruction of worms, 
&c. is also considerable.” 


(To be continued. ) 





Arr. Il.—Engrafting of Grape Vines. 


1. Engrafting of Grape Vines; by W.R. Anmsteap. New- 
England Farmer, vol. 7, p. 229. 
2. Grafting Vines at the root ; by Joun Loweir. bid. p. 66. 


Tuere are several advantages arising from the grafting of 
the foreign varieties of grape vines on our native stocks, and 
it seems somewhat strange, that we have not availed ourselves 
of them, to a greater extent than we have done. The native 
vine is to be found in most parts of the United States, and 


oy 
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they abound in our forests and swamps. We ought to avail 
ourselves ofthem, either to form vineyards for making of 
wine, for which purpose, there is every reason to suppose ma- 
ny of them are suitable, or use them as stocks to engraft those 
more delicate foreign varieties which we wish to propagate. 
Scions, engrafted on native stucks will, in the first year, if 
permitted, bear fruit, in the second year they will produce a 
tolerable crop, and in the third they will be in full bearing, 
whilst those which have been raised from cuttings will have 
scarcely progressed, or have just commenced bearing. The 
first extract is a letter addressed by Gen. Armstead to John 
Prince, Esq. After some introductory remarks, he observes : 


“ Arriving at my native place in 1819, I found our old family garden in a 
state of decay ; and in the enclosure I found running several very luxuriant 
grape vines, while those of the formerhad almost entirely disappeared. The 

weet Water was the only imported grape we had, (and those under the 
best culture when I knew them,) were frequently failing. Seeing the far 
stretched vine of our native soil climbing and regaling in rich luxuriance 
around the old paling of our garden, determined me at once to make the 
experiment. After searching for pa slips, I found as many as I required. 
This was in the month of March in the year above stated, before any ap- 
pearance of the flow of the sap. I picked out four nafive vines, and headed 
them down as low as the turf, and after going throngh the common process 
of inserting the graft, 1 bound them with woollen yarn, and covered them 
with proper grafting .clay ; and to make the process doubly sure, I cut large 
sods and inclosed the grafts completely, and covered them in this way about 
four inches, leaving two eyes exposed. The experiment proved the utility 
of thus preserving them from sun and air, forthree out of four took, and on 
the head of the largest vine, I put two grafts, both of which survived, which 
made it equal as if all had taken. The result of the first year was, that the 
grafts averaged a growth of from nine to twelve feet. The second year 
they bore many bunches of grapes. The third yearmy mother wrote me 
that they had gathered upwards of two barreis from my four vines. The 
succeeding years the neighbourhood was in part supplied, and from others 
cmowing the example, no failure of fine fruit, I believe, exists in the neigh- 

ood.” 


He communicated the result of this experiment to several 
gentlemen, among others to Col. Gratiot, by whom it was, 


“ Successfully proved, even to rearing to great perfection the Portugal 
grape;such as we receive in jars, on the common Fox grape growing in our 
pet pm the roots of which were taken up in the fall, and headed down, 
and planted along the trellis. In the month of March they were gas. 
the result of which is a growth of a grape never heretofore cultivated in our 
country, and as to flavour and size, superior to the imported. 

The vines on which I made the experiment, were our small Virginia blue 

pe, in size not larger than buck shot, | Atay a ce eam and averaging 

m one hundred to one hundred and fifty in each bunch, and differing 
from the Fox grape essentially. But I am of opinion that any of our native 
grape stocks would answer equally well.” 


- 


In a postscript he observes, 


“ They produce better, and in no instance have I known the rot to affect 
the Sweet Water grape, engrafted on the native vine.” 
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In the communication from Mr. Lowell, is detailed not on- 
ly the mode of grafting on the root, but also that of grafting 
on the stalk or stem of the vine. In answer to a correspond- 
ent, with respect to root grafting, he observes, 


“ T inserted them by cleft grafting, using no clay, but drawing up the na- 
tural soil about three inches above the insertion—out of five scions four 
grew. It is a valuable discovery for our horticultural friends in the inte- 
rior. They can always procure scions of the grapes, and insert them 
in the roots of our native grapes, of which the countfy is full. The Isabel- 
la would make an admirable stock for the foreign grapes, and there is rea- 
son to hope that the more delicate grapes would flourish better on our na- 
tive vines, and probably be more hardy, than on their own roots.” 


The grafting on the stalk or stem he considers “‘ not a very 
easy or successful process.” In his first attempts he repeat- 
edly failed, which he attributed to inserting the graft too ear- 
ly. ‘ifthe scion is kept in a cool place till the vine has 
shot into leaf, I find success certain.”* ‘The two following 
are the methods given by him. 


“‘ One is to split the stalk of an old grape vine of two years growth, by a 
sharp knife, four inches in length, and to insert wedges to keep the slit 
open—then prepare 4 scion, pared to a wedge form at its two ends, and al- 
so pared to a wedge form throughout its length—one eye only should be 
inserted. As soon as the pegs which keep the slit open are withdrawn, the 
wood will embrace with great force the scion. Bind it with matting, or 
with woollen yarn, then either cover the whole except the eye with clay, 
or, as I prefer, with a resinous compound of rosin and beeswax. I have 
succeeded in this mode, but I prefer another. 

Take a scion with one eye only, four inches in length—leave about an 
inch above the eye, and three inches below et ote away about half the 
thickness of the scion, having cut the lower end square—then make a cor- 
responding cut into a grape shoot of exactly equal size, terminating in a 
square shoulder, upon which the scion will rest, and which it should exactly 
meet— secure the scion to the stalk by a bandage, and cover it as in other 

ting. 
mr will be perceived that in both these modes the main stalk is not cut off, 
continues to grow, and will not feel the wound if the scion does not take. 
If it takes, and is healthy, then cut off the stalk immediately above the in- 
sertion, and you will have fruit perhaps the next year. 

Still the operation is a doubtfal one, and I think the root grafting will 
eventually supersede it in this country and in Enrope, except in cases where 
we wish to change the fruit of a vine already introduced into a grape house. 


* This agrees with the directions given in the Manual of the vine; where it 
ts recommended that the first flow of sap should be exhausted before the scions 
are inserted. 
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Art. I.— Observations on the manner of Manufacturing Indigo 
in the Southern Provinces of India ; with some Remarks‘on 
its Chemical Changes and Combinations. By Cuartes H. 


Weston, Esq. 


[FROM THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. } 


Dr. Bancroft introduces his observations on indigo by the fol- 
lowing strong expressions: ‘* The subject of this article is the 
most interesting, important, and instructive, which can occupy 
the attention of a dyer or a chemist ; the admirable and singular 
properties of indigo being only surpassed by those of the colour- 
ing matter of the murex and the buccinum a little, while it is of 
much higher practical utility than the Jatter.”* Perhaps there 
are few men better qualified to form an estimate on this point 
than Dr. Bancroft, who had removed from the art of dying gene- 
rally so much that obscured it, and had thrown so much light on 
the changes and chemical characters of indigo in particular. 

Not only, however, has it claims, from its peculiar chemical 
characters, upon the attention of the scientific man, but the im- 
portant part it now holds in our exports from India, must also 
interest the man of business in its favour. The indigo of the 
East Indies, which at one time ranked so low in its comparative 
value, has, by a better mode of manufacture, been progressively 
improving, and, consequently, as gradually making its way into 
European markets, till, atlength, the exports of the West, of 
Spanish America, and the West Indies, have been to a great ex- 
tent transferred to the East.t Thisis a conquest indeed, but it 
is quest which English intelligence, as well as enterprize, 
has accomplished. To those, therefore, in whose minds the bare 
mention of the word “ theory”’ is but too apt to call into action 
every latent prejudice, and to secure to it the most determined 
opposition, this very striking instance before us, among many 
others which are daily occurring, of the great advantages result- 
ing from the combined assistance of theory and practice, should 
lead such, at least, to question the propriety of their hatred to all 


* Vide “ Experimental Researches odficerning the Philosophy of Perma- 


nent Colours.” By Dr. Bancroft. 


tIt is, I believe, computed that British India supplies three-fourths of all 
the indigo brought into European markets. 
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theoretical knowledge. The tendency of scientific information, 

it lays open causes and effects, is, to point out what parts of 
the process are superfluous, and what may be improved ; and, 
‘in proportion as science advances, all the principles become 
less complicated, and, consequently, more useful ; and it is then 
‘that their application is most advantageously made to the arts.””® 
In the following remarks, I shall endeavour to bear in mind the 
comparative value of both theory and practice. 

There will be no occasion for me to make any remarks upon 
the botanical characteristics of the indigofera tinctoria, as they 
are already so well known.t Upon the mode. however, of manu- 
facturing, or rather of separating, the valuable dye fromthe in- 
digo leaves, something, it appears to me, need be said ; inas- 
much, as in works written professedly upon this subject, I haye 
only met with one method of condueting this process, namely, the 
green or fermenting process ; by which is intended the fermen- 
tation of the plant fresh cut and green in vats properly prepared 
for the purpose. There is another method the very reverse of 
this, the production of indigo from the dried leaves of the plant 
without fermentation ; and this is the method which is to be the 
subject of the following remarks. 

I shall slightly touch upon the cultivation and growth of the 
plant, making a few observations on its peculiar structure, and 
its wonderful adaptation, both to the climate and the soil in 
which it is destined to exist. 

Immediately after the great periodical fall of rain, which takes 
place during the monsoon months of the latter part of October, 
November, and the beginning of December, the ground is er 
ed up and properly prepared for the reception of the seed. -The 
time of sowing will, of course, depend on local situation---the 
elevated parts sowed before the monsoon has quite passed by, 
while, from fear of inundation, the low tracts remain untouched 
till a later period. 

The plant requires a light soil, little, but timely rain, and 
much sunshine. Rain should fall immediately after the plant 
shows itself above the ground, for by it the plant is not only in- 
vigorated, but cleansed from those innumerable insects, which 
otherwise would have fed upon, and destroyed the leaves. 

From this time, comparatively little rain is required, if it fall 
opportunely, that is, atthe different stages of the growth of the 
plant. After the first cutting of the branches, it sickens, and at 
that period rain is particularly necessary for its proper restora- 
tion. ‘The same remarks will, of course, apply to the like peri- 
ods between the other cuttings. ° 


* Vide “ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.” By Sir H. Davy. 
t Vide the Botanical characters of the indigofera genus in Rees's Cyclope- 
dia, and their classification by Dr. Bancroft. 
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This plant, unlike the Bengal plant, is only made use of for 
one year, during which the branches are cut off from the ._* 
three or fourjtimes, after which the ground is ploughed up ‘for 
another sowing. But each successive growth of the branches 
produces an increased deterioration of the qualities of fie leaves; 
so that one part of the leaves of the fifst cutting wollayicld. a 
much indigo as two parts of the third crop. 

The produce of the leaves is very precarious, for excéMBive rain 
is almost as destructive of the properties of the plant, as continu- 
ed drought is of the plant itself. The rapidity of the growthjof 
plants during much rain, in the température of the tropics, is 
extraordinary, and a proportionate deficiency in all that charac- 
terizes the vegetable world necessarily follows. This we find to 

he case with all forced vegetables; and the mildness of the 
radish of hastened growth, when contrasted with the highly pun- 
gent and almost acrid flavour of the slowly and gradually advaii- 
ced one, may be adduced as explanatory of this observation. 
Besides this general remark, however, there are other cousidera- 
tions in some measure peculiar to this plant. Indigo contains 

extraordinary quantity of carbon, to obtain more or less of 
which carbonic acid gas must be decomposed ; the plant retain- 
ing the carbon, and transpiring pure oxygen gas.* But as this 
important change can only be effected when the plantis under 
the direct and immediate influence of light, rainy weather, by 
intercepting the sun’srays, prevents the accomplishment of this 
very important part of vegetable economy. Hence it is, as is 
practically well known to manufacturers, that the indigo plant, 
however fine and luxuriant, as is the natural -result of much rain, 
is very deficient in produce, and a similar loss is experienced 
even if the plant, without the fall of too much rain, has grown 
up under cloudy weather. Sunshine, much and continued sun- 
shine, is essentially necessary for the proper exercise of those 
secretory organs by which this peculiar drug is formed and per- 
fected. 

This plant is destined, therefore, to exist under a burning sun 
and much deficiency of rain ; how then is it to obtain its neces- 
sary supply of water? Nature, who invariably so well, adapts 

- the means to the end, has, in this instance, displayed usual 
wisdom. The root, instead of being short, and branching off in 
different directions, and reaching to various depths, is one con- 
tinuation of the stalk, which decreasing gradually to a point, af- 
ter the manner of the common garden radish, descends perpen- 





* There are, indeed, some plants which must derive the whole of their ~ 
carbon from the atmosphere. Sir H. Davy remarks, “ many plants that 
grow upon rocks or soils containing n® carbonic matter,can only be sup- 

d to acquire théir charcoal from the carbonic acid gas in the atmos- 
ere.” Inthe sandy soil of India there certainly cannot be enough of ve- 


getable matter to supply a proper proportion of carbon. 
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dicularly into the ground, to the depth of about three feet. While, 

gprs: the plant is necessarily exposed to the continued heat 
a broiling sun, it is deriving benefit from the moisture of that 

part of the soil, which always remains uniufluenéed by any ex- 

ternal I before s that the nature of the soil should 

ia sandy ; an non-conducting powers of the sand, 

iti referénce to caloric, afford a sufficient reason for the complete 
protectin of the root. I have often found that, while the sur- 
face at mid-day was too hot to allow the hand to remain in con- 
tact with it, the temperature of the sand, at even a short distance 
beneath the surface, was gratefully cool.* 

There remains another reason why the plant can endure 
drought se continued. As dew is the condensation of the aque~ 
ous vapougs exhaled by the sun during the day, the quantitypof 
dew, caters paribus, will always be in the direct ratio of such 

«Theat; and hence it is, that, in clear, still nights, after such un- 
clouded weather, the fall of dew within the tropics is immense. 
Now, this water, so precipitated during the absence of the sun, 
completely envelops the entire plant, and is copiously taken up 
by those absorbing vessels, which form a part of the wondegful 
physical structure of the leaves of plants. Thus is it constantly 
restored to the full exercise of all its powers, ready, to receive the 
renewed action of the sun’s rays, so necessary for effectuating the 
decomposing process before mentioned.t 

But plants, like animals, transpire, as well as absorb, moisture, 
and equally vary in their power of doing so. Less quantity of 
water is, therefore, necessary for the growth of one genus of 
plants, whose transpiration is limited, than for the wants of those 
of another genus, whose transpiration is more extensive.t@Now, 
although the extent of transpiration may be dependant upon, and 
be in proportion to, the absorption of watery and vice versa ; and 
therefore, as the absorption is extensive, the transpiration must 
be so likewise ;§ yet may there not be some balance in favour of 


lowing extract :—‘‘ The red hot balls employed by the n of Gibral- 
tar to destroy the Spanish floating batteries, were carried from the furnaces 
to the ons in wooden barrows, with only a layer of sand interposed, and 
this und sufficient to prevent the balls, though in a high state of in- 
cand e, from setting fire to the wood.” —Tilloch’s Philosophical Maga- 
sine. 
t ‘* In very intense heats, when the soil is dry, the life of the plants seems 
to be preserved by the absorbent power of their leaves; and it is a beautiful 
circumstance in the economy of nature, thatthe aqueous vapours are most 
abundant in the atmosphere, when they are most needed for the purposes of 
life.” —Davy’s Agricul. Chemistry. - 

t Vide Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, article “‘ Vegetable Kingdom,” and 
Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. vol. i. 

§ See this stated in Dr. Thomson’s extensive Observations upon “Vegeta- 
bles,” in his System of Chemistry. 


VOL. IlIl.—NO. 1. : 7 


* A good instance of the non-conducting power of sand is fon in the fol- 
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the absorbing powers over the transpiratory powers of the plant?* 
‘These appear to be some of the methods which nature adouse 
to mect those @pparent difficulties, the eontinuance of an u 
clouded sky, aid the constant and necessary supply of water 

It may be further remarked, that - M growth an ation 
of this plant, beside the water essenti thé solutio 
ing in suspension different vegetable, alkaline, or earthy substan- 
ces, to the plant—much water is not wanted : becau hy- 
drogen in the ultimate products of indigo,t forms rathér an un- 
important part, the decomposition of water mitst be proportion- 
ably limited. . 


( To be continued.) 
% 





Arr. If —Outlines of Horticultural Chemistry.—Manures. By 
G. W. Jounston, Esq. of Great Totham, Essex. 


Ps) [FROM THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. | 


(Continued from page 127, Vol. ii.) 


Manurtss are of benefit to plants, by affording somegof the 
ases of the atmosphere to their roots in a concentrateg form. 
A soil, when first turned up by the spade or plough, has gene- 
rally ared tint, of various intensity, which, by a few hours’ ex- 
posure to the air, subsides intoa grey or black hue. The first 
colour appears to arise from the oxide of iron, which all soils 
contain, being in the state of the red, or protoxide : by absorb- 
ing more Oxygen by the exposure, it is converted into'the black, 
or peroxide. Hence, one of the benéfits of frequently stirring 
soils ; the roots of incumbent plants abstract the extra dose of 
oxygen, and reconvert it to the protoxide. Coal-ashes, in com- 
mon with all carbonaceous matters, have the power of strongly 
attracting oxygen. Every gardener may have observed how 
rapidly. a spade becomes covered with rust, or red oxide, 
which is le with coal-ashes. All animal and vege ma- 
nures absorb oxygen from the air during putefraction. “Hf it is 


* We learn from Mr. Bonnet’s “ Researches concerning the Use of 
Leaves,”’ the great extent to which vegetation can be-carried by the water 
absorbed solely by the leaves, although transpiration was, at the same time. 
going forward. ( Vide Thomson.) 

t These, etic. to Dr. Ure, are— 

arbon - - 
Oxygen - - 
Hydrogen - - 
Azote cys 
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enquired of what benefit this property is to plants, since the gas- 
€# ure freely presented to them in the atmosphere, it @dmifs the 
ready answer,---that they enjoy the additional ity which is 


thus cted, to the vicinity of their roots, out the latter 
ce di yeh that plants age benefitted by such 
itional application to Meir radiculaw, has been proved by the, 


expe ts of Mr. Hill, quoted in a previous part of these out- 
jines. e question may also be asked, whether the roots have 
bo power to ex e oxygen from its combination That 
. they have, 0 eli doubt, since Saussure found that they 
were able to extract various saline bodies from their combina- 
tions ; net only extracting, but selecting in those cases where se- 
veral salts were in the same solution. Carbonic acid is also of 
benefit to plants, when applied to their roots in an advatited 
staggof their growth. Animal and vegetable matters evolve this 
‘gas Whilst putrifying, but [ am not aware of any manure that 
absorbs it from the atmosphere, so as to be for that reason bene- 
ficial to vegetation. Lime attracts it rapidly, but combines with 
it so strongly, that it is us to the plant, until the carbonate 
of lime so formed is*imbibed 9nd elaborated. 
Manures assist plants, by destroying predatory vermin and 
weeds. This is not a property of animal and vegetable manures: 
they f@ster both those enemies of our crops. Salt and lime are 
very efficient destroyers of slugs, snails, grubs, &c. It is aston- 
ishing how ignorantly neglectful are the cultivators of the soil, 
when their crops are devastated by the slug, not to dress them, 
so as to render the surface of the soil quite white, during a pro- 
mise of a few day’s dry weather, with caustic lime. It is instant 
destruction to every slug it falls upon, and those a itThisses 
are destroyed by their coming in contact with it whe1¥ moving in 
search of food. It is acommon practice to burn couch-grass, 
docks, gorse, and other vegetables which are very retentive of 
life, or slow in decay : amore uneconomical, unscientific mee 
thod of reducing them to a state beneficial to the land of which 
they were the refuse, cannot be devised. In breakipg up heaths, 
such exuviee are very abundant ; but, in all i the weeds, 
lea . were conveyed to a hole or pit, a ith every sin- 
gle -load, and with barrow-loads in proportion, a bushel of 
salt and half a bushel of lime were incorporated, it would, in a 
few months, forma mass of decayed compost of the most ferti- 
lizing quality ; the lime retaining many of the gases evolved 
during the putrefaction of the vegetable matter, and the salt and 
it combining to destroy noxious animals which might_ forma 
nidus in the mass. By this plan, nearly all the carbonaceous 
matters of the refuse vegetables are retained : by burning, near- 
ly all of them are dissipated. ‘The forming of a compost such 
as that recommended, is justified and appréved by the experience 
of many. 


w) 
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Stable manure, and all decomposing animal and vegetable 
substances, have a tendency te promote the decay of stubborn 
organic remaii®in the soil, on the principle that putrescent sub- 
stances hasten the process of*putrefaction in other organic bodies 
with which they come in contact. ,in a smal] roporti 

has been demonstrated, by Sir J. gle, to be gifted wi 
similar septic property : and that lime rapidly breaks ‘gre the 
texture of organized matters is well known. 

There is no doubt that rich soils, or thostiigpunding in ani- 
mal and vegetable remains, are less liable t@ change in tempe- 
rature with that of the incumbent atmosphere, than those of a 
poorer constitution. This partly arises from eauses explained 
whentreating of the influence of the colour of soils upon vege- 
tation. Some manures, as salt, protect plants from suffering by 
sudden reductions of temperature, by entering into their sygtem, 
stimulating, and rendering them more vigorous, impregmating 
their sap, and, consequently, rendering it less liable to be con- 
gealed. (Johnson’s Essay on the Uses of Salt, ed. 2. p. 129.) 

Every cultivator of the soil, in empirical signs, may 
bewable to détermine that certa lications are required to 
render his land productive ; for example, he knows when chalk 
may be applied to advantage ; but no lengthened practice has 
yet enabled any one to judge of the quality of a chalk bygits ex- 
terior appearance. Chemistry alone can do this. The farmers 
of a district in Yorkshire having-experienced the benefit ot lime, 
procured some from a neighbouring kiln, and were astonished 
to behold the injury it caused to their crops, and it remained ag 
anomaly of their experience, until chemistry demonstrated that 
it —_,€ very large proportion of magnesia, which, absorb- 
ing carbonit acid very slowly, remained in a caustic state, to the 
injury of the roots of the plants, and the diminution of benefit 
from the carbonic acid evolved by the decomposing constituents 
of the soil. 

Every farmer in districts where marl is to be obtained, is aware 
that it is hi beneficial when applied to the’land ; few of 
them, ho now that this various-coloured compound of 
earths contal ways chalk, often to the amount of 50 per cent. 
They learn, from experience, that the marl of one distfict is 
most beneficial to their heavy soils ; that of a second district is 
productive of most benefit upon light land : tet they are iguo- 
rant, in the first instance, that the first marl! contains silica, or 
sand ; that the second has alumina, or clay, as a component; 
and, if a new pit of marl is openedj they have to wait the resu 
of some years’ practice before they ascertain its quality. The 
chemist can inform them in an hour. 


(To be continued.) 
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Growth of the Sugar Cane at Pendleton.—Passing through Pendleton last 
es i we stopped a few"days, and whilst there, called on Mr. Maverick. 
gentleman has thisyear cultivated a small —_ of the sugar» cane, 
and from a part he has made some most excellent molasses. In Aprifhe 
planted one rew, one hundred and eighty feet long, with ribband cane, on a 
stiff r@@ clay soil, which was originally very poor, but which he manured 
at the rate of one hundred cart loads of stable dungto the acre. It was 
well broken up with acoulter plough twenty-two inches deep. The cane 
came up on the 7th of May, and. was cut down by frost ; during the summer 
it was kept very clean, and ut, the best averaged seven feet in 
ry ot of these it took fuur hu d twenty-five canesgo produce twen- 
ty-four gallons of juice, from as made two gallons of very thick 
molasses, and one and a half of Inferior. ‘The quantity of good molasses 
would have been greater, had he not attempted to make sugar, for which 
petpers he boiled the syrup much longer than was necessary. The gallon 
and a half was very inferior indeed, totally unfit for use, Nearly as many 
cane remained on the ground as had been taken off, and averaging when 
we saw them (late in October) about five feet. These being considered 
too young to be used. had been left for seed, on, were still in a growing 
state, having had no frost to check vegetation. This is the first experiment 
tO manufacture sugar in the upper country, and though it has not succeed- 
ed, yet it shows that excellent molasses can be made, and at a rate to afford 
handsome remuneration. We advise our finds to persevere in the grow- 
ing of the cane. We believe that sugar will yet be made in the upper part 
of our state. In conversation, Mr. Maverick informed us, that he grew the 
sugar cane from 1800 to 1807, in Charleston, and at that - made a 
smal] quantity uf sugar. The variety he then had wasthe Otaheite. We 
heard of several experiments making in the upper country with the sugar 
cane, but did not hear that any thing more was attempted, for the present, 
than to obtain seed. 


Manufacturing refined Sugar from the juice of the ca n p lication 
has been made to the legislature of Georgia to re rate William A. 
Archbald, a sugar-refiner of the city of New York, for making known a dis- 
covery he has made in manufacturing refined sugar from the juice of the 
cane, or to secure to him the benefits of his discovery, by preventing others 
from usiny, withoutigave, his process of boiling sugars. In a letter to 
James Smith, Esq. of McIntosh county, Mr. Archbald refers to a communi- 
cation he had previously madéto Col. White of Florida on this interesting 
subject, in which he says :— 

“I transmit a sample of the sugar made from these syrups,” by Which you 
will perceive the immense advantages to be derived from these improve- 
ments. The syrups had suffered considerably from fermentation, which is 
well known to be destructive to the granulating principle ; notwithstandin 
which, and besides having been kept more than five weeks, they produce 


* Ten puncheons procured by him from New-Orleans. 
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an article equal to double-refined sugar, as No. 2 willevidence. First ope- 
ration—a quantity of syrup requisite for one hundred pounds ordiuary 
brown sugar, yielded 89 lbs. No. 1, with a residue. 

“Same qua - heated differently, varying the ingredients, produced 
91 lbs No.2. From these operations, a c mn quantity of syrups, com- 
monly called molasses, was obtained; tase syrups being re-hoiled, you, 

ave at the rate of 40 per cent. of No. 3, w also left a reSidue as mo 

es, very fine. ‘They were in their present state at the end of thirteen days, 
wich is less than half the time required by the mode now prac in all 
sugar countries. No. ] required at the rate of about 3 of a cent per pound 
for ingredients—No. 2, about one cent per pound—No. 3, nothing more 
thaa the requisite labour. ‘These sugars being oy: will of course be sub- 
ject to no loss trom transmission, which now falls so heavily upon thei 
planter—these are calculated to command a ready sale and a good price, 
being in every respect superior to white Havar ough lam not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with your syrups, to pronou ei equtal or-superior 
to#hose referred to, yet irom what I have seen o em; I should presume 
satisfactory resulis might be expected, &c.”’ , 


Agricultural Addresses.—Having occasion to correspond with the 
Editor of the Gardener’s Magazine, last year, we embraced the opportuni- 
ty to forward him several AgriculturalgAddresses. In the last number 
of that Magazine, he thus noticesj ddresses of Messrs. Horry, 
Seabrook, andWownsend: “ Th Addresses to the Charleston, 
South-Carolina, and St. John’s A ral Societies, by Messieurs 
Horry, Seabrook, and Townsend, have been sent us. Itis gratifying 
thus to mark the spread of agricultural science and industrious pursuits. An 
infant state of things is precisely that state in which societies can be of real 
use to the public : in a more mature state they become monopolies, and 
whilé they do good on the one hand, do harmon the other. ‘the Horticul- 
tural Society of London is as much a monopoly as the East India Compa- 
ny : both monopolies did good at first, and both are now, to a certain ex 
tent, oppressive to the free industry of individuals. The three addre 
alluded to, are written with very considerable ability and knowledge of t 
subject ; and we speak with tbe utmost impartiality whew we say, that, du- 
ring thé rage toragricu'tural sucieties which existedin this country some 
years ago, no one address appeared, not even those of Sir John Sinciair or 
Arthur Young, at all to be compared with them, either for extensive know- 
ledge of the subject, or sound general views on «gricultural legislation.” 


Cotton Seed Hulling Machine.—Peturssure, Va. July7. We bespeak 
the attention of the public to the advertisement of Messrs, Follet and Smith, 
offering for sale rights for the use of their very ingenious#fachine, for hull- 
ing Cotton seas. We have lately visited the machine which these gentle- 
men have erectedat the Mil's of Messrs. Smith & Boisseau, and were high- 
ly gratified with its performance. ‘The force applied was equal to from two 
to three horse power, and the seed was cleaned and hulled with great rapi- 
dity furnishing a bushel of kernel, in good order, in seven minutes and a 
half. We hazard nothing in saying that this machine is ascreditable to the 
ingenuity of its inventor, as it is likely to be benefici@lin its results to the 
country at large, but more particularly to cotton growing states. The 
oil expressed from the cotton seed has bé€n used here for painting, and, 
from the few experiments which have béga made jor that purpose, it was 
found to be bui little, if any, inferior, to linseed. It is believed that it may 
be applied to many other purposes—for gas lights, lamps, machinery, clean- 
ing wool, &c. Some idea may, therefore, be formed of the importance of 
this invention, when the fact is taken into consideration, that the consump- 
tion of oil for these purposes, is annually increasing, while the production 
of flaxseed is rapidly declining. ii this oil shall be found, on further expe- 
riment, to answer all the expectations of those who have tried it in the pre- 
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sent imperfect state of its manufacture, and to enter generally into the con- 
sumption of the country- it must add greatly to the resources of the South- 
ern states. A bale of cotton weighing three hundred aud fitty pounds, will 
yield ten bushels of kernel in a clean state, from which erty gaiions of 
oil may be expressed. ‘The annual crop of cotton in the ed States may 
be estimated at 800,000 bales, whick will yield 8,000,000 bushels of kernel ; 
but deducting 20 per cent. forthe seed which may be required for planting, 
lostin the gathering, we 6,400,000 bushels of kernel, or 12,300,000 
gallons of oil, which, it sold at the moderate price of 5V cents per gailon, 
would bean addition to our resources of $6,400,000 per annum—iadepead- 
ent of the sale of the oil cake, an article which is known to every farmer 
asa nutritious food forcattle. In making this statement, we are not to be 
gp understood as saying that such will be, but that such may be the results ari- 
sing from thisinvention. Since the machine has been erected, it has been 
Visited by severa! gegtiemen, from different parts ot the Union, fully com- 
petent to judge of it who have pronounced it second in importance 
to this section of the , to the cotton gin only: and we trust that the 
public attention will be'speedily directed to its advantages, which are fatty 
set forth in the advertisement inserted in to-day’s paper.—Jntel. 
of 


— 4 


Wilmot’s superb Strawberry.—In a former number we noticed the great 
size ot this fruit. In the Gardener’s Magazine, a correspondent states that 
he had gathered “ several strawberries from two or three plants of Wilmot’s 
superb, of great size ong igh e smallest noticed, ‘‘ measured four 
and a half inches circtfiference, eighed upwards of Half an wunce troy 
weight ; another measdred six ig round and four inches across, and 
weighed 5dr: lsc: 6 gr: and the one which I have gathered to-day 
weighs7 dr: 15 gr: A plate of these strawberries wasexhibited at the 
Hertford Horticultural show, one of which measured seven inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighed one and a half ounce avoirdupois.” Several 
others very large are mentioned. These plants are for sale at several of 
the Northern Nurseries, but we have seen no account of the size they attain 
in America. 


Lime Plant.—This plant ( Podophyllum peltatum) is a singular produc- 
tion of nature. The stem, foliage, flower, and fruit, are formed in the 
earth ; and after the plant has come up, there is nothing more than the ex- 
tension of parts. The stems, at the height of from eight to twelve inches, 
branch out in two arms, at the extremity of each is a large palmated leaf. 
In the fork proceeds the fruit stem; The firstthat is seen in the spring is a 
delicate membraneous cap, which is soon burst open by the flower bud, 
which is large, white and round. The shoulders and arms, lying close to 
the stem or trun on appear, and as the plant rises, the fruit stem elon- 
gates and the elevate themselves. The fruit is about the size of a 
large lime, green while growing, and yellow when ripe 7 has the flavonr of 
a pine apple ; and as to eating, but little inferior to that fruit. The plant 
requires a moist soil in a shady situation. May be propagated by seed, but 
best by dividing the roots, which are creeping and jointed. The root is 
medicinal.* 


. Seed Potatoes. —By an experiment carefully made several years ago, it 
rf was found that seeds from t end of the Irish potatoe, yielded the lar- 
4 gest and the earliest crops; s from the middle portion gave two- 

thirds of theformer, and that om the smaller, or root end, gave less 
than one-third of the first. It follows, thatif only the root ends had been 
rejected, the whole crops would have been increased at least in the rate of 
seven to nine. In some partsof Ireland, where the cultureof the potatoe 
is carefully studied, it is common to reject seeds from the root end. 


" These plants are advertised for sale in Boston, at the seed store connected 
with the New-England Farmer, at 25 cents each.—Ed. So. Agr. " 
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Preservation of Potatoes.—Potatoes, at the depth of one foot in the ground 
produce shoots near the end of the spring; at the depth of two feet they are 
very short, and never come tothe surface ; and between three and five 
feet they cease Mcises In consequence of observing these effects, se- 
veral parcels of potatoes were buried ia a garden at the depth of three feet 
anda half, and were not removed until after intervals of one and two years. 
They were then found without any appearance of germination, and pos- 
seSsing their orig.nal freshness, firmness, goodness and taste.—Ann. dela 
Soc. d’ Agric. 

ot at e 

Various artictes for fattening Swine.—Skimmed milk and pea, oat, or bar- 
ley meal, rank first in point of excellence ; with respect to the quality of 
the flesh, milk-fed pork being superior to any other description, not only in 
delicacy of flavour, but in substance and weight, none weighing so heavy, 
in proportion, as the milk-fed animal. Hence th n of the dairy coun- 
ties is superior.. Milk will fatten pigs entirely, tthe aid of any other 
food, a practice sometimes in thedairies Corn: pork is next in value, 

eas, oats, and barley, being the best adapted grain Bean-fed pork is hard, 
il flavoured and indigestible : potatoe-fed—it is loose, insipid, wei hsdight, 
and wastes much in cookery. To mix potatoes in the food of fattening 
igs, is deceptious, prep: ae the pork in exact proportion. Hence the 
rish pork and bacon are generally inferior tothe English, and the market 


price so in proportion. The inferiority was, some years since, stated at 
three ounces per lb. upwards, by an eminent d in Irish provisions. 
Clover-fed pork is yellow, unsubstantial, and ill- d; fattened on acorns, 
it is hard, light, and unwholesome ; on oil- eake, seeds, or chandlers’ graves, 
it becomes loose, greasy, and little better than carrion ; on butchers’ offal, 
luscious, rank and fullof gravy, but of a —s and disgusting scent. Com- 


pared with the general consumption of pork, the real dairy-fed meat bears 
a very small proportion, and the sale of it in the metropolis, is in very few 
hands, always commanding a superior price. In some parts of France they 
skin their pigs intended for fresh meat.—Br. Far. Mag. 


aeeaete origin of Silk.—The parenchyma of the white mulberry is com- 
posed of a tissue of beautiful white fibres of silk, much resembling China 
silk, which would lead us to the inference that silk is a vegetable, not an 
animal product, that is to say, that the basis of the material, in its proximate 
form, is derived from the vegetable kingdom, though the spinning of its 
substance into a lengthened thread is entirely due to the mechanical func- 
tions of the silkworm. The silk tissue of the mulberry becomes very obvi- 
ous by breaking some decayed twigs of two or three years’ growth.—Gar. 
Magazine. 


New Work.—Mr. William Prince of the Linnean Botanic Garden near 
New-York, has in press ‘‘ A Treatise on the Vine, comprising a copious aud 
complete dissertation on its culture, management, &c. together with accu- 
rate descriptions and remarks on the properties of about 200 ‘varieties 
of Grapes best suited for wine and the table, with a careful arrangement 
of the synonymes.” From the specimens we have seen, we doubt not 
but that it will be highly useful. e will hereafter tat further notice of it. 


QUEREES.” 
We have tried Mr. Blackledge’s experiment for preventing the ravages of 
the Cut-Worm, without success. Have any of pa other correspondents 
informed you of their trying it, and with what fate ? N. G. A. 


_ Have any experiments been made with green marsh as a manure for 
corn. A Plain Country Farmer. 


¥ 





